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lar conce 
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’ mean orshells of the Ocean,’ don’t you, 
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ething about c , aay way, and you 
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I want you ¢© take a fair look at me.” 
word further he Strode out. The next day 
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i seme soother; world Without end, A-men.” 
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isome bed French jn our time; but we 
canythiog ™Uch richer than the follow- 
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hildren spe#k French 
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»median, 794 travelling in @ coach with 
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THE MISER OF PATUXET. 
A STORY OF PROVINCIAL TIMES. 
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CHAPTER VI.—{coyt1nvugp.] 


Without further hesitation Faith entered, the 
hirsute drapery fell, amd she was in utter dark- | 
ness with the famed warrior, whose calm and | 
quiet respiration bespoke the iron firmness of his 
soul. She did not dare to speak, but seated her- 
self upon a raised seat (which the forethought of 
Metacoma had provided) covered with soft fur 
of the otter. Having thus disposed of her per- 
son, she observed that there was a small fissure 
in the curtain which had the appearance of hav- 
ing been cut with a sharp knife, though whether 
by design or accident she could not tell; but 
which was so near and convenient for the pur- 
pose that she could not avoid seeing such objects 
in the adjoining compartment as the feeble fire 
She was inclined to regret this 
circumstance for the reason that she might pos- 
sibly become the spectator of a deed of horror, 
the thought of which made her shudder, 


While this idea was traversing the chambers of 
her mind, she heard light steps on the threshold 
of the lodge. Metacoma pushed the waning 
embers together, and a tremulous flame quivered 
fer a moment over the heurth, casting a weird 

own upon thefaces of Corbitant and 

with gravity and dedorunf seated 

themselves ‘upon the ground a respectful dis- 
tance from: their sovereign. ‘ 

“ Chiefs,” said the latter, quietly, ‘what are 
the signs in the skies ?”’ 

“ The clouds of war are gathering. I think, 
if we listen, we may hear the murmur of distant 
thunder,” answered Corbitant. 

‘Is it so near, think you, Corbitant?” added 
the king, with emphasis. 

“So near that the lightning flashes over the 
hills of Patuxet and lights the trail of the Wam- 
panoag and the Narraganset,” said Pocasset. 

“Perhaps it is but the light of the fire-fly that 
you have seen,” returned Metacoma, in tones 
slightly sarcastic. 

“« My brother, Pocasset, has been out too much 
at night not to know the flash of the fire-bug,” 
retorted Corbitant, coldly. 

“ He has been oat too mach—too much! He 
is bringing on the storm before the time. What 
he and you do but inflames—it does not destroy. 
I will sweep them away at a blow!” exclaimed 
Metacoma, with warmth. 

“Your pians are so heavy that they move 
slowly,” replied Corbitant, in a slow and sneer- 
ing voice. 

“TI will quicken them after this,” rejoined the 
king, in the same tone. 

“1 doubt not that your mighty schemes will 
be finished,” answered Corbitant, significantly 

“ Time will show. But I am weary, warriors. 
I did not rest well last night. I saw the shade 
of my father, Massasoit,in dreams. Believe you 
in dreams, Corbitant ?”’ 

“When I dream of killing my enemies, I be- 
lieve in dreams. When I dream of flying from 
them, I call dreams lies,” said Corbitant. 

“Itis well. Go to your dreams, and I'll to 
mine.” 

“T trust they will be sweet, and Jong,” respond- 
ed Corbitant, with peculiar emphasis. 

“No one desires it more than I,” added Po- 
casset, fervently. ; 

“For your good wishes I will requite you! 
Warriors, good night,” returned Metacoma, 
quietly. 

‘The conspirators departed, leaving the king of 
the Wampanoags again to his meditations, which 
were soon interrupted by the return of Witta- 
wamet’s son from hunting, who came burdened 
with game, but very tired and nearly overpow- 
ered with fire-water, to which he was strongly 
addicted, but which in this instance, proved 
favorable to Metacoma’s purpose. 

“You are a drunken fellow! 





sternly. 

Glad to escape thus easily, the young savage 
threw himself upon the raised platform on which 
the king usually slept, and was soon in a heavy, 
dranken slumber. Matacoma then covered 
him with his own robe and placed his gun and 
knife beside him, then with his battle-axe in his 
hand, concealed himself behind some skins near | 
the door. 
The deepest silence prevailed, interrupted only | 


Lie down there 
and sleep off your debauch,” said the chieftain, 





by the respiration of the sleeper. The hours 
dragged slowly on. The sense of hearing was 
painfully acute. Faith started at every sound ; 
the soughing of the wind ; the @reaking of the 
boughs ; the taurmuring rustle of the leaves; 
the occasional barking of a deg; the distant 
howling of the wolf; the gloomy notes of the 
boding owl ; the thousand and one noises of the 
night. 

At length there was really a slight sound in 
the wigwam, not unlike the soft footsteps of & 
cat. Faith’s fair bosom was agitated with sus- 
pense. She pressed her hand resolutely upon 
her brave heart to still its beatings. The fingers 
of Annawon were laid quietly upon her arm and 
passed down to her wrist, which he held a mo- 
ment; then, as if satisfied with the test, tapped 
upon her hand approvingly and withdrew his 
own. She thought of Nathan and grew strong- 
erin the self-control. She heard cautious move- 
ments—a careful lifting of feet, a wary groping 
in the darkness. She knew by the sounds that 
the assassin had reached the platform where the 
devoted sleeper was lying. The rustling of the 
robes as he drew them from the person of the 
victim, reached her attentive ears. Her woman's 
heart throbbed violently despite her heroic firm- 
ness. The steady hand of Annawon was laid 
upon her lips. ‘The respiration of the slumberer 
was yet deep end regular. 
interval of terrible silence—then a dull, and 
heavy blow, that reached the heart of the victim. 
A dreadful groan and a hollow gurgling in the 
throat followed. ‘The cowardly crime of Witta- 
wamet was consummated. 

“ Metacoma, I send you to your father, Mas- 
sasoit !” hissed the murderer, ina startling whis- 
per. “ Tellhim Wittawamet sent you.” 

With these words the assassin glided from the 
lodge and was soon out of hearing. 

Metacoma left his concealment and sat down 
beside Annawon. The latter broke the oppres- 
sive silence by saying: “The English girl has a 
big heart.” 

With his head bowed upon his hands, she king 
of the Wampanoags remained silent till the rays 
of morning streaked the horizon. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
GOODY DBANS. 


“Farru! Faith!” 

“Where is that hussy? I declare that child 
is a great trial. Ever since I took the cretur in 
out of charity, she’s been a burden upon my 
patience. I wish to goodness there never was 
such a thing as a poor relation !” 

“I think the girl might be worse,” observed 
Mr. Allerton. 

“Worse? what could she do that she hasn’t 
done? She might have had Anthony Annable, 
and been in a way to help us this very minute; 
but the baggage set herself up for her youth and 
beauty, and sent him away in a huff.” 

“ Let him try again ; these young things scarce 
ever come round the first time asking.” 

“ Hoity toity! He followed her to the garden 
an hour ago, and come out hot and finshed and 
in a terrible passion. You should have seen 
him hobble away, and heard him mutter, too, for 


There was a short | 


| 
succinct narrative, when Bangs himself appear- [919] 
ed, who declared with much trepidation that he 
had watched Miss Faith from the top of a hill 
until she entered the forest and could no longer 
be seen, avowing his determination to raise a 
small party of men and go after her. 

“She’s gone stark mad about half-witted 
Nathan,” quoth Aunt Judy. 

~ Girls that don’t mind their charackters are 
open to all manner of misfortinit things,” said 
Goody Deane. 

Without stopping to hear more, the penitent 
Bangs started off to put his friendly intentions 
in practice, though we are sorry to say that he 
did not meet with flattering success, most of the 
fighting men being at that time—as we have in- 
cidentally stated—absent on an expedition 
against the Pequots. Finding three young men 
who believed that they had sufficient nerve to ac- 
company him, he took the Namasket trail early 
on the following morning, and had the mortifi- 
cation to be deserted by them before ten o’clock, 
80 great was their fear of the Narragansets and 
the Wampanoags. 

Bangs, to do him justice, was a man of conr- 
age, and scorning to follow the example of his 
timid volunteers, kept on and passed Namasket 
before night ; but as the trail was really danger- 
ous, and as it was well-known that parties of 
hostile Indians were continually traversing that 
part of the country, he did not deem it prudent 
to push forward with over-zealous haste ; there- 
fore availed himself of the most suitable spot to 

— encamp for the night, where we will leave him, 
NATHAN’S EXPEDITIGN INTERRUPTED. and passing over the following day and night, 
SS se ‘ _ het return to Patuxet, at which place we arrive in 
that matter. I believe }ealedils to do us a | “ You're old enough, I’m sure, to begin to cul- the morning without the least inconvenience. 
misehief.””” i tivate feelin’s of forgiveness and long sufferin’.” While Aunt Judy Allerton was clearing away 
“Well, it’ can’t be  Te-heppens ua- | “Even so—ahem!” replied Allerion, stricken | bef breakfast things, two horsemen rode up to 
fortunately that Nat taken-from/us'at | with sudden remorse. the door, who; evidently, by their dress ami 
this time. The boy hag heen "help! to us for | “My darter’s husband’s third cousin was com- | esting, Were persons of consequence ; and such 
the last six months, ind fm fact he? was allers | pletely sober when he got back, and when An- they were; one being Governor Winslow and ~ 
rather handy about takin’ hol and yhttin’ things | thony threw him the shillin,’ he threw it right | %¢ Other Captain Standish. Mrs. Allerton 
along.” buck into his face with a look that was awfully | *moothed down her apron, tucked several stray 
“Tf it had been the will of the Lord that the | redicative of contempt. He "peared to me as if | }ck# of hair under her cap and ran out to greet 
fool could been spared to us-till you got on your | he wanted to,commit a salting battery on him, | "¢™, 9s they manifestly did not intend to 
legs again so as to be hoppin’ about, I shouldn’t | for sendin’ him on sich a desp’rit enterprise. | “i#mount. eae b 
minded it the value of sixpence ; but as it is,I | Sez he to Anthony. sez he, ‘you old viyan, you “Good woman,” said the governor, in a friend- 
feel mad enough with the boy to dress him down | onght to be ashamed of yourself to send a man | !¥ tone, “I returned to town last night, and 
handsomely. He had no business to let himself | that’s crazy drunk on such 9 dislaudable exrand. | std rumors respecting the mysterious disap- 
go and be killed by the Ingins at a time when | If I’d known what I’s about, I wouldn’t done | Pearance of your nephew, and other matters in 
he was the whole dependence of the family. As | it for all the miser’ble pelf you've hoarded up by | CoMmection with it, of which I wish to hear more 
for Faith, she’s nothing but a bill of expense. I | cheatin’ widows and orphans, you infidious old | fm your own lips.” 
do pray for the patience of a blessed saint. | wretch! Faith Allerton is the puttiest and the | Aunt Allerton dropped a very low courtesy, 
Faith! Jade! where on the face of the airth | best among us; and,’ he added, sez he, ‘no | 4 called a sort of sorrowful simper to her rath- 
are ye?” longer ago than last winter that dog saved the | © lean fuco, that did not add materially to her 
A good gossiping neighbor came in just at | life of one of my child’en by pullin’ it ou: of the | *Factiveness. 
that juncture, and immediately threw the light | water.’ . “Indeed sir, you do two poor bodies a great 
of her benevolent soul upon the subject of Faith’s |“ This made ’em kind of hang their heads | deal of honor to call and trouble yourself about 
absence. like. ‘Arter I was free from the dog, and had | their concerns. My nephew—I don’t sinfully 
“You'll have to call enough sight louder’n | gone a few rods,’ sez Mr. Bangs, ‘I thought | disown the relationship—has been a heavy afilic- 
that to make your niece hearye. The last I | what I’d been doin,’ and felt meaner than any- | ton to me on account of the leanness of his wit, 
seed of her she was a streamin’ it through the | thingthat walks the ground. I should run arter | but he has managed to keep out of harin’s way 
town like a critter distracted.” | the gal to tell her how sorry I was, but was too | until lately; and what end he has made the 
“ Goodness save us!” exclaimed Aunt Judy. | much ashamed to look into her harnsome face. saints only know. It’s probable the Ingins have 
“Even so!” ejaculated Mr. Allerton, meekly. | She took care of my wife durin’ her last sickness ; | skinned his head and murdered him, which is 
“Go on, Goody Deane; for I see there’s more and my child’en have eaten the meat that that ; psrticular misfortunit at this time, on account of 
to come,” said Aunt Judy, encouragingly. | very dog was the means of gettin’. When the | the sickness of Mr. Allerton, who, I was in hopes, 
“ That wicked great dog of Nathan’s was with | fever had us all down, who helped us and nussed | would be able to hobble round afore anythin’ of 
her, right under her nose, leadin’ the way, ap- | 8 but Faith Allerton? Why!’ sez he, crying | consequence happened. But the Lord giveth 
periently.” like a fool and articulatin’ with his hands, ‘that | and the Lord taketh away; which is what we 
“It isn’t my fault, Goody Deane, that the cre- | dog put his great clever paws on the bed and | should all remember.” 
tur’s livin’,” remarked Mrs. Allerton, in a sub- | licked my dead wife’s face and whined piteously. “Even so, ahem!” said Mr. Allerton, who 
dued voice. | I swear to God!’ sez he, with an abominatious | had crept to the door by the aid of a cane. 
“That it isn’t, for many and many’s the oath, ‘I'll never get drunk ag’in as long’s I live !” | Goody Deane, who had remained all night to 
thwack you've gi’n him, to my sartin nolegs,” | “And the booby went off with the tears a | comfort the afflicted family, also appeared with 
(knowledge, the amiable lady probably meant.) | streamin’.”” a reeking dishcloth in her hand, with eyes and 
“ But I was goin’ to tell you what happened. | “‘ Hurrah fer Bangs! I like that!” cried Aller- | ears upon the stretch. 
Anthony Annable was standin’ at his own door, ton, a great deal off his guard. Aunt Jady “ The dog,” resumed Mrs. Allerton, affecting. 
with a crowd of a few people round him, inti- | caught him by the shoulder and shook him gently | ly, “came back, but the fool—but the boy didn’t, 
mate friends you know, to whom he was tellin’ | to restore him to his right mind. which is all I know of ‘v's end.” 
confidously about the exceptious conduck of | “When he had gone,” resumed Goody Deane, “And the dog, yoar honor,” said Goody 
your niece in the garding this day, when, who | “1 sez to ’em, sez I, ‘That has nothin’ to do | Deane, with an obsequious jerking of the knees, 
should go by but the shameless objeck herself, With the reservation of a remaculate charackter. | “ was @ perfect gorge of blood all round his 
with Wagtail friskin’ and cuttin’ capers afore | When I was a gal,’ sez I, ‘the fust thing I did | mouth and neck, which showed exclusively that 
her. So we all was mum, and Anthony he let | ¥&8 to hold up my characker to the world in a | thers had been a dreadful discomter atween him 
off his mind putty loud, which made her face,  ‘tansperient light. I’m confidous that nobody ; andthe inimy. I never seed sich a sight since I 
that ehe’s so proud on, hook like scarlet ; for had any doubt. There wasn’t a young man in | arrove at the } of disgression.” 
| what he ’sinuated was ruther interrogatory to the town but knew jest where to find me and “You have aie yet alluded to Miss Faith,” 
her charackter than ’totherwise. She hurried | What to depend on. No one that has any nolegs | observed Captain Standish. 
on, steppin’ like a nateral born queen, as though , of me can say that my principles wasn’t open to “The death of Nathan so injected her brain,” 
the ground wasn’t worth while to walk on, when conspection. added Goody Deane, “ that she took to the woods 
Anthony sez, sez he, to my darter’s husband’s “ With that up spoke s man about my age, | in a state of mind bordering on description.” 
third cousin, ‘Mr. Bangs, go and kill that dog, "4d said ‘he used to be intimate with me when | “And the dog?” 
and I’ll give you a shillin’.” Sez Bangs, who | 1's ® young woman, and that my principles was “ Bless you, he was jest as much eradicated in 
was ruther the worse for liquor, ‘I'll do it.’ So | jest 98 well known to all the fellows as they | his mindas the gal, and discouraged her to go 
my daughter’s husband’s third cousin took a | could be.” With that they all laughed, though | by a score of senseless pranks. It is s thousand 
| hickory stick and run arter your niece, who, by _ for my part I couldn’t see anything to laugh at. | pities, captain, that Miss Faith set her infections 
this time had got a putty good piece ahead. We ‘You may laugh,’ sez I, ‘ but if I’d lived on a | so mach on her brother, though if he’d been 
seed no more of him till he come back in aterri- dissolute island all alone till I was twenty, I | bright, it wouldn’t seemed so unnateral.” 
ble plight. He was all a gorge of blood, and his | couldn’t a been different from what I was; but “This must be seen to,” said the captain to 
neck was dreadfully dilapidated by the teeth of the conduck of this gal is highly exceptions. I | the governor. “I have noticed the boy they 
the exaggerated brute.” | might go further, and say that it is resultin’ to | call half-witved Nathan, and seen many who 
“ Good enough for him!’ sald Mr. Allerton, my sex.’ Anthony agreed with me; and dartin’ | profess to be wiser evince much less wisdom. 
unadvisedly. an indigenous look at the crowd, I left “em to | He was brave as a youth need be, and his skill 
“Mr. Allerton, V’m ashamed to see such a their refractions, which must be of the most un- | as » hunter has been rarely surpassed among us.” 
revengeful spirit,” sai@ Aunt Judy, earnestly. greeable kind.” “ The lad was not unknown to me,” replied 
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Winslow. “I must confess that I never saw 
him guilty of a foolish action, while his face is 
uncommonly comely to look upon. Miss Faith 
‘I have.often observed at church and at other 
places!’ The modesty of her deportment, the 
beauty of her face, the sweetness of her expres- 
sion, irresistibly attracted my attention. I am 
greatly troubled at her singular conduct.” 

“ There has been some who, at first sight, was 
declined to think her handsome ; but conduck is 
all,” remarked Goody Deane, mildly. ‘“ She 
tried her best,” she continued, “to instigate 
some young men to go after Nathan; but didn’t 
exceed, though she repealed to ’em with tears.” 

“ Cowards!” exclaimed the captain, angrily. 

“It’s an afflictive dispensation,” sighed Aunt 
Judy, “for there’s no knowin’ how long afore 
Mr. Allerton will be able to hobble round, which 
will certainly affect our eatin’ and drinkin’ ; 
though it’s no disgrace to be poor.” 

“Bodkins !’’ exclaimed Goody Deane. “ What 
do I sec? Half-witted Nathan, asI hope to 
live!” 

“Well, I declare! Ifit don’t beat all! To 
think he should give us all this trouble for noth- 
ing!” cried Aunt Judy, with elevated hands. 

“ To think what we’ve suffered by this idle 
freak !” added Goody Deane, in a deprecating 
voice. ’ 

Nathan was indeed approaching, attended by 
Bangs and Wagtail. As soon as the youth came 
within speaking distance he was greeted by a 
stream of questions that nearly drowned his 
power of utterance. 

“Be silent!” commanded the governor, who 
perceived that they were likely to obtain no in- 
formation in that way. 

“Nathan, where have you been?” he asked. 

“With the Wampanoags,” he answered, 
promptly. 

“How did you get away?” continued Wins- 
low. 

“By Faith,” said Nathan. 

“By faith! What do you know about faith 
when you haven’t no savin’ nolegs of it!” 
screamed Goody Deane. 

“Woman, don’t interrupt !” said the captain. 

“Tell me, my lad, how you escaped ?” re- 
sumed the governor. 

“Faith stayed and they drove me away,” an- 
swered the half-witted. 

“Nathan, retlect. It is a long distance to 
Pokanoket. Your sister could scarcely go there, 
if she had the courage to undertake it. Come, 
speak to the purpose,” added Governor Wins- 


low. 
“Faith is with the Wampanoags,” returned 


Nathan. “She asked the great chief to let her 
stay instead of half-witted Nathan. She said 
she’d work and be his slave if they’d send me 
back. You should have heard her talk; it 
would have brought the tears to your eyes. Ah, 
she is strong in her head! She is none of your 
weak ones. I shall go back and take her away.” 

“ Heroic girl!” exclaimed the governor. 

“Noble, generous, self-sacrificing!” cried 
Captain Standish. 

“ Were it not for this unfortunate Pequot war, 
I would march to Pokanoket in person and de- 
mand the surrender of Faith Allerton, with a 
goodly number of brave men at my back. We 
cannot afford to lose such a girl, captain.” 

“Not a hair of her head shall be harmed, if I 
can help it,” replied the latter. 

“The Lord love ye!” said Nathan. 

“Don’t swear!” admonished Goody Deane. 
“ Fix your thoughts on the new Gerusalum, and 
show some expect for the commandments, which 
exhibits perfanity.” 

“There’s two of us,” said Nathan, with a 
peculiar lighting up of the eye, which brought a 
smile to the lips of the two distinguished gentle- 
men, and filled Goody Deane with resentment. 

“Q, it’s a fool you are callin’ me! I wish 
you could be restrained to have some expect for 
your betters!’ retorted the provoked dame, 
shaking her dish-cloth at the offender. 

“Tt comes of a weak head. We'll have rare 
times with our folly. Folly is better than wit, 
Goody Deane. The Lord love us!” 

“T hope to gracious,” said Aunt Judy, with 
an awkward affectation of sorrow, “ that no harm 
has come to the poor child, though she’s been a 
heavy bill of expense to me from first to last.” 

“T think I have heard,” returned the governor, 
‘« that the children’s mother did not die penniless, 
but left certain sums of money that never were 
accounted for.” 

“Bless my soul! If she left ever so much 
money, none of us can say that we’re a penny 
better for it. Money indeed! I should like to 
put my hand on it, your honor,” answered Mrs. 
Allerton, quickly; while Nathan watched her 
countenance with a fixed and unvarying ex- 
pression. : 

“Come this way, my lad; I wish to speak 
with you alone,” said Governor Winslow to 
Natty, who followed him mechanically until they 
were several rods from the house, where they 
conversed together some time. When the gov- 
ernor returned to join Captain Standish, he was 
thoughtful and looked often to the half-witted. 

“‘T have arranged it with Nathan,” he said, in 
answer to the captain’s inquiring look. 

“ft is impossible for you to leave your com- 
mand at present, but we can spare a few men to 
Nathan, who thinks he can ue his sister, if 
some half-a-dozen brave fello be put under 
his orders.” 

Captain Standish smiled. 

“You doubt his diseretion?” added the gov- 
ernor. 

“ His reputation for wisdom is not of the best,” 
answered Standish, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Put your trast in a half-witted fellow,’’ ad- 
vised Nathan, in his changeless monotone. 

“Lawful sakes, gow’ner! He can't scurcely 
keep out of fire and water. If you have any 


human life, you wont pay the least contention to 
what he says,” interrupted Goody Deane. 
“I'm awfally afeard, governor, that be’ll lead 


ness knows I'm worried to death about Faith, 


adingy apron in her right eye. 























































the inimy as any way. I’ve heerd of whole 
backstallions of a rigiment bein’ decoyed into a 
firbush and cut off to a man.” 


governor. “And,” he added, “they shall be 
instructed to obey your orders. I heartily wish 
you success. I will send the men to-morrow. 
Come, captain.” 


asserted Goody Deane, as the two horsemen rode 
away. “Bangs, why didn’t you open your 
mouth and demonstrate with the gov’nor, whom 
I’m sure is either laborin’ under a gross concep- 
tion, or is somewhat alliterated in his mind.” 


which you may lay all to yourself, on account of 
playin’ us such a fool’s trick,” replied Aunt 
Judy. 


distance before he met Anthony Annable, whom 
he courteously accosted, and the latter manifest- 
ing a strong disposition to talk, soon made him- 
self acquainted with what had just transpired at 
Allerton’s. 


sort of way, “has his lucid intervals, but there 
are times when it is dangerous to come in con- 
tact with him. The dog, which you may have 
observed with him, is the terror of the neighbor- 
hood, and has on two respective occasions, wor- 
ried me within an inch of my life. If your ex- 
cellency would order ‘him killed, it would be a 
public benefaction. As to the lad, if he could 
be shut up in some private mad-house (though 
there’s none here, more’s the pity), it would, I 
believe, afford general satisfaction. Heaven 
forbid, however, that I should urge his confine- 
ment, although there’s no tellin’ what mischief 
he’ll do. If you value the lives of your men, 
I’m certain your excellency will abandon the 
idea of trusting them to the guidance of a fool.” 





disgard for your sogers and the reservation of 


he sogers right into danger ; though the good- 


*specially when there’s so much to do in the 
house,” said Aunt Judy, crowding the corner of 


“ He’s as like to infiggle ’em into a cascade of 


“Nathan, you shall have the men,” said the 


“ He’ll be inlaid and killed by the Ingins,” 


“We're hungry,” said Nathan. 
“ Precious little you'll find to eat in this house ; 


Meantime, the governor had gone but a short 


“ The boy,” said Anthony, in a conscientious 





“T think, to save his sister, he will exercise 


much cunning and shrewdness,” answered 
Winslow. 


“His sister,” resumed Anthony, in a neigh- 


borly fashion, “is entitled to our Christian char- 
ity, whatever may have been her deportment 
among us. I trust that any reports unfavorable 
to her which may prevail, will not hinder us 
from doing something to bring her back from 
her captivity, to which she recklessly exposed 
herself on account of that poor vicious idiot.” 


“TI had supposed that Faith Allerton was 


above reproach ; that Dame Slander herself dare 
not aim a shaft at her!” replied the governor, 
and with a clouded brow, resumed his way, 
leaving Anthony in a state of doubt in regard to 
the impression he had made. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


EIGHT HUNDRED POUNDS ; AND FOR Nonopy’s 


FOOL. 
HAar-wittEp Nathan had but little peace that 


day. Aunt Judy tried various expedients to 
add to his unhappiness, and Wagtail did not 
escape the malice of the excellent lady, suffer- 
ing the usual persecutions with ingenious varia- 
tions. The shovel, the tongs, the poker, each 
by turns played their part against the luckless 
canine, who bore all these accumulated evils 
with the fortitude of a martyr. Nathan—and 
Wagtail, doubtless—was glad when night fur- 
nished a plausible pretext for retiring from the 
immediate presence of Aunt Judy. Sleep, how- 
ever, was not on a very friendly footing with the 
lad. Various thoughts served to keep him 
awake. The idea of Faith was continually in 
his mind, Plans for her rescue filled his brain. 
Nor was this subject the only one that obtruded 


upon the hours devoted to sleep; many others 
of a nature not to be definitely explained, per- 
plexed him. At tweive o’clock he had begun to 
drowse a little, and was flattering himself that 
he should sooa be asleep and beyond the reach 


of care, when a slight sound in the adjoining 


room which was the kitchen aroused him. The 
dog, who was lying near his door, raised his 
head (as he perceived by the light of the moon 
pouring mildly through the window), but did 
not bark, which fact induced Nathan to believe 
that it was a noise to which he was accustomed. 
Quite curious to learn what this nocturnal dis- 
turbance could mean, he cautiously arose, light- 
ed the bit of tallow candle that had been allowed 
him to go to bed by, and slipping on his clothes 
softly, lifted the latch and looked into the said 
kitchen, where he beheld a spectacle that aston- 
ished him not a little; which was no less than 
Aunt Judy in her night dress, holding an un- 
lighted candle in her left hand, and with closed 
eyes, stealthily making toward the cellar door. 
A sight like this could not but excite the 
greatest astonishment in the mind of Nathan. 
She opened the door with singular adroitness, 
listened intently, to all appearance, to assure 
herself whether the slight creaking produced by 
the hinges washeard. Satisfied, seemingly, she 
descended the steps, followed by Nathan and the 


dog, the latter apparently as much interested ase| I did not suppose you would put your crude 


his master. Good dog! he didn’t think any the 
less of Nathan for being half witted. 

Aunt Judy, having reached the cellar, paused, 
and with her long neck one side, listened as be- 
fore; then went on. She crossed the earth floor 
on tiptoe; she appraached the rough wall of 
rocks that hemmed in the little subterranean 
apartment, still holding in the air at arms length 
the unlighted candle, while the other hand jeal- 


ously held the night dress to prevent contact with | 
any object about her. Having reached the jag- 


ged wall, she made a longer pause than previous- 


ly. Again convinced that her movements had | 
attracted no attention, she respired with greater | 


freedom, leaned against the wall an instant to 
recover from her perturbation, then walked along 
beside it with a momentary hesitation at every 
step (a sort of stage halt very common in high 
tragedy on the modern boards.) 

Nathan beheld all this pantomime with a 


curiosity not easily described, and which every 
| additional fraction of time increased. ‘Phe sleep- | 
| walker at length reached a corner of the cellar, 


and standing close to the angle of the well, turned 
her closed eyes toward the stairs. The half-wit- 
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ted trembled lest he should be discovered, but his 
presence seemed entirely unrecognized. The 
paleness of her face; the solemn earnestness of 
her blind stare ; the unnatural cunning displayed 
by her attitude; her phantom-like air, aspect, 
and motions, all conspired to hold Nathan in a 
trance of wonder, 

Her right hand relaxed its grasp upon her 
night-clothes—she raised it slowly, held it sus- 
pended a few seconds, then carried it to the angle 
of the wall, where it descended upon a stone with 
cat-like softness. She waited a little, bent her 
head a trifle, drew out the stone and laid it upon 
the ground without noise. The silence of her 
movements were to Nathan perfectly inexplica- 
ble. A mouse could not have galloped across 
the cellar more softly than she executed every 
maneuvre. The stone being removed, and yet 
another sightless glance thrown toward the stairs, 
she thrust her bony arm into the hole which she 
had made in the wall, and presently drew forth 
an ample canvass bag, filled to repletion. 

The youth’s suspicions now began to take a 
tangible form. He became agitated—advanced 
a step—his chest heaved withexpectation. The 
sleep-walker clutched the bag with tremulous 
eagerness, pressed it against her meagre breast, 
smiled grimly, while a gleam of avaricious joy 
lighted up her stony face. 

“Mine! mine!’ she muttered in whispered 
tones that seemed to strike through the very 
marrow of Nathan’s bones. “All mine! Eight 
hundred pounds! Ha, ha!” 

A chuckle more like a convulsion than a nat- 
ural human laugh, shook Aunt Judy’s angular 
frame. Nathan instinctively recoiled and felt a 
chill in his blood. 

“Eight hundred pounds! Mine! All mine! 
I'll give it to nobody’s fool. Gold! in small 
pieces and large pieces; all yellow and bright; 
and for nobody’s fool! Eight hundred pounds!” 

Drops of perspiration—though he was shiver- 
ing—stood on Nathan’s forehead. The woman, 
poised the bag in her hand to feel its precious 
weight, shook it slightly, and smiled at the musi- 
cal murmur of the treasure. She was loath to 
return it to its hiding place; she hugged it, fond- 
led it, gloated over it, all the while muttering 
“ight hundred pounds! Mine! All mine! 
And for nobody’s fool !” 

This singular scene lasted several minutes. 
Having in some degree satisfied her inordinate 
love for this illegitimate bantling, she reluctantly 
returned it to its secret and unsuspected grave, 
and to shorten the pangs of parting, replaced the 
stone with nervous haste. Nathan was now so 
anxious to escape discovery that he hid behind a 
barrel—a needless precaution, for her sealed-up 
eyes took no cognizance of the outer world. It 
was the subtle instinct of the sleep-walker that 
guided her to her treasure with unerring cer- 
tainty. 

The youth now supposed that the eccentric 
object of his attention would, without further de- 
lay, leave the cel, “but in this he was mistaken. 
With precisely DOA me pantomime—halting, 
gliding, and listening, she made her way to the 

next angle in the wi, took out another stone 
and prodwced from @# fissure, not a canvass bag, 


but a small and neatJ-fashioned box, with silver 
mountings, which did not open nor caress, 
but over ch shé.grew quite thoughtful, as if 


undecided what to do with it. She was evident- 
ly holding communion with herself upon a sub- 
ject that was perplexing. Finally, with a dubi- 
ous shake of the head, she put the box back into 
its quiet niche, adjusted the stone, and turning— 
still lighted by that strange instinct—returned to 
her bed with the same noiseless steps, that ren- 
dered her, in Nathan’s estimation, such a mira- 
cle of cunning. He watched her to the top of 
the stairs, but did not follow ; he remained below 
to stare at the rough walls and think of “eight 
hundred pounds, all mine, and for nobody’s 


fool.” 
We shall not attempt to analyze the thoughts 


and emotions of the neglected boy whose ears 
had never heard kindness save from the sweet 
lips of Faith. A full hour elapsed before he 
returned to his comfortless couch, where he went 
to sleep, crying, with the great head of Wagtail 
snuggled close to his. 

Near the hour of ten on the following day, six 
men, well-armed and equipped according to the 
military fashion of that period, were passing 
through the principal street of the town on the 
way to Allerton’s, in obedience to orders they 
had received from Governor Winslow. Anthony 
Annable, who was on the lookout for these per- 
sons, joined them in a manner seemingly acci- 
dental, and as a matter of course entered into 
conversation with them. He complimented them 
on their fine appearance, and begged to inquire 
where they were going and the nature of their 
present business; matters that were perfectly 
well-known to him. Having received the ex- 
pected answers, he stopped short in the road, 
like one suddenly overcome with amazement. 

“What!” he exclaimed, with well acted won- 
der, “are men who have fought under Standish 
now to be commanded by a fool! Gentlemen, 


jests upon a man of my age.” 

“« We’re not in a jesting mood, master, I’d have 
ye to know, but are tellin’ the sober truth! Half- 
witted Nat is to be our captain for the nonce, 
and I hope, atween us, that all will be for the 
best,” replied one of the soldiers, taking it upon 
him to be spokesman for the rest. 

“Tbeg your pardon, sirs,” answered Anna- 
| ble, with a penitent bow. “Sirs, I humbly beg 
| your pardon. I’m glad you have too much feel- 
ing to put coarse jokes on an old man. “ With 
this apology he sighed and looked compassion- 
ately at the men. 

“ Guns and bayonets, old feller! what’s come 
over ye? Haven't done nothin’ to ye, have we? 
| Aint goin’ to cry, are ye?’ said another, with 
an oath that was not strictly puritanical. 

“Excuse me, neighbors—I'm a trifle absent- 
| minded. Most of you have families, I think ?” 
added the miser, with tender interest. 

““Dang it, yes! you know we have,” replied 
a third, ill-naturedly. “ What ifwe have? You'll 
never do ’em no good.” 
| “My masters, I trust they’re provided for, 
! that’s all !’” 





































“Dost think, Anthony, we sha’n’t get back ?” 

“ When wise men are led by a fool, no good 
can come of it. Neighbors, I look upon you as 
dead men!” 

The men glanced at each other inquiringly. 

“Master Anthony, the idea you’ve thrown out 
isn’t new to us. We know that the heathen are 
up and doin’, and that the trail is kept with 
danger.” 

“The Narragansetts and the Wampanoags 
are going about like roaring wild beasts, to kill, 
to scalp, to burn and to destroy, to rob and to 
plunder. It puts me mad to see brave fellows 
sacrificed to the whims of a fool. He will be- 
tray you into the hands of the onemy and you 
will die as the fool dieth. Be advised by a 
friend ; when you have once gained the woods, 
set the boy’s orders at defiance and please your- 
selves, masters.”” 

“But Faith Allerton is to be, by some 


means—” 
“Stop! stop! don’t trouble yourselves too 


much, if you please, about a reckless girl, who, 
doubtless, is at this very moment as free to go 
and come as-you are. Because she’s a woman 
and rather fair, don’t forget that your wives are 
also women, and women of character, too. Good 
neighbors, I take leave of you and bid youa long 
farewell !” , 

Annable passed his shrivelled hand across his 
eyes, and began slowly to retrace his steps to- 
ward his own dwelling. He had not gone far 
before one of the men—there having been a hur- 
ried consultation between them—ran efter him 
and drawing him carefully aside, asked him with 
much trepidation if he considered Nathan too 
much of a fool to act prudently the part of a 
guide and leader of such an expedition as they 
had started upon; to which he answered with 
evident concern, that Nathan was nct only a 
fool, but a very great fool; and not only a very 
great fool but very ugly, in addition, and not to 
be trusted in the slightest degree in any matter 
of importance. His overgrown dog, he went on 
to say, was as treacherous and malignant as his 
master was foolish; and they ought, in duty to 
themselves, to kill the detestable brute at the 
first convenient opportunity. 

So earnestly did he tell his story, and so art- 
fully did he embellish it with falsehood, that the 
citizen-soldier—whose name was David Kemp- 
ton, brother to Manasseh, who has been casually 
mentioned—returned to his comrades with such 
an exalted opinion of Anthony’s judgment that 
a melancholy conviction rested upon his mind 
that he was little better than already immolated 
upon the altar of Nathan’s folly. His depressing 
mental state soon communicated itself to his fel- 
low-soldiers, upon whom his freshly acquired 
information acted with notable effect. 

Now as Nathan’s evil genius would have it, 
Goody Deane met these brave men before they 
reached Allerton’s, and blowed with all her might 
upon the flame that Annable had lighted. 

“Tf,” said she, feelingly, “you have any in- 
fection for your families; if you have any soli- 
tude for your children ; if you hold your lives in 
the least intimation, disbrace the first importunity 
to give that shallow-headed boy the slip. I 
wouldn’t insuade you to this conduck, if the hon- 
estest repulses of my heart didn’t dispel me to 
do it. Sez I to his aunt, sez I, ‘ Nathan isn’t fit 
to go with them sogers! It’s little,’ sez J, ‘ short 
of regicide to trust six human bein’ in his hands. 
The woods,’ sez I, I added, ‘is full of heathen 
that are up to all manner of impediments and 
stratagems to delure people into cascades and 
firbushes where they’re inlaid and tomahawked 
with the pint of the sword, or inspetched with 
the edge of the bagonet.’”’ 

“Thank you, Goody Deane, for your advise,” 
said Kempton, “ though, may be, we aint sich 
blind beetles as you take us.” 

“T hops,’ sez I, I continued, ‘that this impo- 
sition will be crowned with success; but,’ sez I, 
‘I believe it will be watered with blood.’ Good- 
by, and may the Lord detect ye from the heathen 
in any terrible astringency that may incur.” 

Waving her sad adieux and wiping her eyes 
diligently, under the obvious delusion that there 
was moisture in them, Goody Deane continued 
her way—for a short distance, then turned on 
her heel and followed the heroic squad to Aller- 
ton’s, where Nathan was waiting their arrival, 
with a rusty sword of wonderful length buckled 
to his body, two horse-pistols, a knife and hatch- 
et at his side, an overgrown musket on _ his 
shoulder, a monstrous powder-horn and ball- 
pouch slung under his right arm, and a capa- 
cious knapsack at his back. Thus prepared, he 
presented a formidable appearance. His bearing 
was a trifle prouder and bolder than usual, and 
he stepped more firmly than on ordinary occa- 
sions, when he led off at the head of his small 
army. Wagtail seemed to participate in his 
newly acquired dignity, marching decorously at 
his side. 

Goody Deane, just as she had calculated, met 
them again and poured in a parting salute. 

“T take no exsponsibility!” she cried. “I 
wash my hands of this whole exertion (excur- 
sion, doubtless.) “I’ve freely suspressed my 
views and my skirts is clear. I pity your wives 
and child’en, who will be left dissolute by this 
awful compensation of Providence.” 

“Go home!” said Nathan. 

“Go home!” growled Wagtail, as plainly as 
his powers of articulation would allow. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.]| 

“Bodkins! Zooks! The fool threatens! But 
I'd have him to know that I'm not to be intima- 
ted by the cross looks of a nateral dolt. You 
can go after the shameless hussy, if you like, but 
don’t try corrosive measures with me.” 

“Don’t talk of Faith,” answered Nathan. 

“Odds! don’t snap at me in that way! I 
aint good ‘nough to denounce the name of sich 
a paragram, I s’pose. Go to Anthony Anna- 
ble, fool! he’ll tell you what her principles is; 
they don’t amount to much in the aggravate, as 
is putty well reprehended in this immunity.” 

Goody Deane passed on to carry her poison- 
tipped tongue to other markets, and to rejoice in 
the mischief she was producing. She was one 
of those beings who do Satan’s dirty work at 
their own cost, expecting no other reward than 
that of making people miserable. 


was overtaken by Bangs, who volunteered to go 
with him and share the dangers of the enterprise ; 
and immediately began to inform Nat, in whis- 
pers, that Annable had been tampering with the 
men ; @ circumstance that filled him (Bangs) 
with misgivings. Nathan heard all his friend 
had to say with but little emotion. He looked 
steadily into his eyes and said, in his peculiar 
monotone, “ Trust a half-witted feller ;” while 
the citizen-soldiers marched at his heels in single 
file, with sullen faces, talking in low voices 
among themselves, and making invidious re- 
marks concerning the sanity of the governor. 

“ Right hundred pounds, all mine, and for 
nobody’s fool,” thought the youth, as he entered 
the forest and took the Namasket trail. 





CHAPTER IX. 
NATHAN’S ARMY, AND WHAT BECAME OF IT. 


Hatr-wittep Nathan walked on rapidly, and 
in silence, until he was ata considerable distance 
in advance of his command. His cogitations, 
whatever they were, were not without results. 
Turning to Bangs, he said, abruptly : 

“Call me a fool!” That devoted individual 
stared at his youthful leader a moment, and then 
in a ludicrously stammering voice, obeyed this 


: singular order. 


“Louder!” said Nat. 

Bangs rubbed his forehead dubiously, and 
duteously mado another trial, on a higher key. 

“Once more,” added Nathan, “and do it 
spitefully!” Bangs, still compliant, and willing 
to oblige, though profoundly in the dark in re- 
gard to the particular utility of this proceeding, 
acceded to this request to the best of his ability. 

“Now,” continued Nathan, “shake your fist 
at me!” 

“ V’ve got nothin’ in the world ag’inst you,” 
answered Bangs ; ‘therefore if it’s all the same 
to you, I’d prefer not to shake my fist in your 


face.” 
“Do it!” quoth Nathan, “ and no harm will 


come of it.’” 

The youth’s friendly and only willing follow- 
er slowly raised his arm and shook a fist of no 
mean magnitude as nearly in the manner desired 
as his power of simulating anger would allow; 
and which, it must be confessed, was, on the 
whole, rather a failure. 

These manceuvres caused some delay, and the 
men were, by this time, near enough to hear 
common conversation ; they beheld this pugilistic 
demonstration with considerable surprise. When 
Bangs had shaken his fist at him pretty thorough- 
ly, Natty turned towards him and drawled, in a 
voice sufficiently loud tobe heard by his com- 
mand : 

“ma fool! I’m afool! The Lord love 
ye!” which was hailed with noisy laughter and 
shouts of derision. 

“Come along faster,” said the boy, in a whis- 
per; and when they had placed a few additional 
paces between themselves and their tardier fol- 
lowers, added—‘ You must pretend that you are 
angry with me. Go back and join them. Entag 
into their plans, and f[nd out what they mean 
do. Don’t ¢pare a fow hard woriap all 
boys are used to ’em.” 

“The man who buys you for a fool will be 
cheated,” replied Bangs. “The idea you sug- 
gested might not have been found in the brain of 
a wiser fellow. I might have searched an hour 
for it myself, and never caught it. I guess I’ll 
shake my fist ag’in.” 

Bangs immediately fell into a violent paroxysm 
of rage, made a hostile display of those weapons 
with which nature had generously provided him, 
and poured a wordy torrent of abuse upon the 
patient head of Nathan, whose only rejoinder 
was “‘ The Lord love ye!” 

Having carried this sort of thing to a reason- 
able length, he slackened his pace and gradually 
allowed the soldiers to come up with him, who 
instantly began to ply him with questions; to 
which he, with affected sullenness, returned an- 
swers that were not satisfactory ; but finally, as 
if convinced of their good faith, and yielding to 
their earnestness, declared that he and Nathan 
had quarrelled. He perceived that it would not 
be sound policy to lead the attack upon Nathan, 
as he might, in this manner, excite those difficul- 
ties which, as yet, existed only in anticipation. 
He therefore made no complaints, but quietly 
waited to hear such remarks as he confidently 
believed would not long be withheld. Nor was 
he mistaken in his expectations; one made a 
sneering allusion to the lad’s imbecility ; another 
followed it up with a still coarser observation ; a 
third swore he would not be led by a fool; a 
fourth avowed his determination to cast off his 
authority ; a fifth declared his belief that Gover- 
nor Winslow was as insane as the boy was fool- 
ish, while the sixth proposed to terrify him with 
threats and bring him into subjection, or, to tie 
a stone to his neck and throw him into the first 
pond they should come to. 

The ice being once broken, as the saying is, 
suggestion qnickly followed suggestion, until it 
was very evident that half-witted Nat was in im- 
minent danger; a state of things for which he 
was chiefly indebted to Anthony Annable and 
Goody Deane. 

“My masters,” said David Kempton, present- 
ly, “I have listened to your plans, “ but they 
don’t strike me as bein’ jest what we want. It 
was the order of the governor that we should 
obey this foolish boy; and whatever we do, it 
must appear at our return, that we have followed 
instructions. To kill him, you see, would be 
downright murder; and, dangit! we don’t want 
to kill nobody but theenemy. Ihave got a pro- 
position to offer, which you may think of or not, 
as it suits you. Let us look at the matter rea- 

sonably. Several things must be thonght of. 
We can’t, on any decent pretence, return to Pa- 
tuxet until we’ve been absent several days. We 
must account, also, for the disappearance of the 
fool. Again, we must make it plain that we've 
tried to rescue the gal, and been as brave and 
persevering as though Captain Standish, himself, 
had been with us.” 

All these brave fellows assented to the correet- 
ness of these assertions. 

[to Be contixcep.] 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
TO SALLIE B. 


BY GEORGE. 





Thy parting glance which fondly beams, 
An equal love may see, 

The tear that from thine eyelid streams, 
Can weep no change in me. 


Task no change to make me blest, 
In gazing when alone, 

Nor one memorial for a breast 
Whose thoughts are all thine own. 


Nor need I write to tell the tale, 
My pen were doubly weak ; 

O, what can idle words avail, 
Unless the heart could speak! 


By day or night, in weal or woe, 
That heart, no longer free, 

Must bear the loss it cannot show, 
And silent wish for thee. 
—_—_++- ee +>—______1 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A DUTCHMAN'S MARVELLOUS TALE. | 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 

In the queer, quaint old Dutch and bustling 
city of Amsterdam, in the square of Dam, there 
stands a most magnificent and ill-proportioned 
edifice known as the Royal Palace, formerly the 
Stadthouse ; with its solid base resting upon 
upwards of fourteen thousand piles, it towers 
aloft to a height of an hundred and fifty-seven 
feet, while its greatest length is only two hundred 
and eighty-two feet: a sort of proportion, or 
rather want of proportion, which causes it to be 
continually and most profoundly sneezed at by 
all architects and men of taste like yourself and 
myself. But notwithstanding the tall and spin- 
die-shanked judgment and genius of its builder, 
it is viewed with no little pride and admiration 
by the worthy burghers of the city when busi- 
ness or pleasure takes them through the great 
square of Dam (Place du Dam, from its occu- 
pying the place where the old dam or sluice was 
erected at the mouth of the Amstel), and for no 
insufficient reason do these “fat and greasy 
citizens” swell with vanity as they point out its 
various magnificences to gaping strangers. The 
interior attests the wealth and splendor of the 
capital, at a time when a building so sumptuous 
was erected for its magistrates; no decorations 
have been spared; marble statues and pictures 
abound even to profusion. The royal, or burgh- 
ers’, or marble hall, as it is variously called, is 
one of the largest, if not the very largest, in Ku- 
rope ; it is crossed by a meridian line traced by 
the celebrated Huygens; the marbles with which 
the floor, the walls and the ceiling are carved, 
the pillars which support the latter, and the stand- 
ards taken from the Spaniards, decorate it with 
a magnificence which nothing could replace. In 
the days of Napoleonic power, it was prepared 
by Louis Bonaparte for the reception of his 
throne. The royal apartments are still in the 
state in which he ornamented and furnished 
them, and very well he did it too, considering 
that he Was a man, and not onB of the “sex,” 
who are supposed to monopolize all taste in such 
matters. 

During a stay of some weeks in Amsterdam, 
it was my custom to visit the palace quite fre- 
quently for the purpose of feasting my eyes upon 
the paintings, the statues and the other costly 
and delightful trumpery which was there to be 
seen. As I was gazing enraptured, one day, at 
a magnificent colonnade of Corinthian pillars of 
red and white marble that decorates the entrance 
to the before-mentioned marble hall which I 
have just now so signally failed to describe, my 
attention was drawn toward a tall figure in a 
long cloak and slouched hat, who with a card 
and pencil in his hand, appeared to be deeply 
absorbed in some abstruse calculations. In the 
centre of the hall where he was standing, the 
celestial and terrestrial globes are delineated 
upon the marble floor in three large circles, 
twenty-two feet in diameter and sixty-nine in cir- 
cumference, composed of brass and various col- 
ored marbles ; the two lateral circles representing 
the hemispheres of the earth, and the central the 
planisphere of theheavens. With his hat pulled 
far down over his brows, the tall stranger paced 
slowly back and forth by the side of these im- 
mense globes, gazing intently upon some por- 
tion of their surface. At intervals he would 
pause suddenly in his walk, his dark eyes light- 
ing up and flashing with enthusiasm as he took 
the bearings of certain points and corrected his 
work by the meridian line of Huygens, or made 
some important note upon his card. For nearly 
an hour he busied himself in this singular man- 
ner ; then, as if satisfied with his work, he thrust 
the important card into his pocket, wrapped his 
cloak closely about him, drew his slouched hat 
even further over his face and strode hastily from 
the hall. The next day, and the next, and the 
next, I met him at the same place and occupied 
in the same manner. My curiosity became 
strongly excited; who was he? And what did 
he seek, poring over those gigantic charts with 
his piercing eyes, so many hours and days? I 
made inquiries of those who frequented the place. 
No one knew him or of him, and all regarded 
him with curious interest. Prompted by my 
impertinent curiosity I approached him in his 
walk, upon several occasions, affectine to be my- 
self seeking information from the ‘mysterious 
globes; but he divined my Motive, and with 
scarcely concealed vexation and impatience 
would turn away and pace the marble pavement 
at the opposite end of the hall until I left the 
spot, when he would return and continue his 
incomprehensible study. 

Several weeks elapsed and having no business 
whatever to occupy my mind, I was getting quite 
hervous in regard to the tall stranger who haunt- 

ed me in the palace by day, and stalked with 
measured tread, studying, measuring and figur- 
ing, through my dreams by night. Endless and 


fantastic were my conjectures concerning the | 


man, and so completely, and at length painfully, 
did he fill me with vain speculations and morbid 
imaginings, that I again and again resolved to 
visit the place no more ; but each morning, as 
though drawn by some enchanter’s spell, I found 
myself turning my steps, almost unconsciously, 






in the direction of the palace. At length, upon 
entering the hall as usual, on a day nearly a 
month subsequent to the one on which I had 
first observed him, I was surprised and almost 
startled at finding the place he usually occupied 
vacant. There was nothing remarkable in the 
fact of a man’s absenting himself for a day, or 
many days, or even years; but the man and the 
place were so closely connected in my mind, that 
I should as soon have expected the palace itself 
to vanish as to see the familiar spot and he not 
there. Although his presence had puzzled and 
perplexed me to a ridiculous degree, yet no 
sooner did I miss him than I began to regret his 
absence ; the place had lost half its interest, and 
I reproached myself for not having made a de- 
cided and persistent attempt to learn the object 
of his long and singular study. 

Almost involuntarily [began pacing back and 
forth by the side of the globes, imitating his slow 
and measured tread, and carefully scanning the 
| surface of the great charts, to ascertain if by any 
chance they might give some token. While oc- 
cupied in this manner I became aware that some 
one was looking intently at me; not that I ob- 
served any person, but there was a certain in- 
ward consciousness of the fact, such as every 
person must have experienced under like cireum- 
stances. Turning in the direction from which I 
felt the look proceeding, I beheld the tall stran- 
ger; his large, dark, penetrating eyes bent 
earnestly and inquiringly upon me. There was 
a fascination in his glance that rivetted me to the 
spot, and I could not turn my eyes away, how- 
ever much I strove todo so. For several min- 
utes he stood gazing fixedly upon me, then ap- 
proaching, he addressed me in excellent English, 
though with a slightly foreign accent. 

“You are a stranger in Amsterdam?’ he 
said, abruptly. 

I bowed. 

“A traveller?” 

“Yas,” 

“ Have you journeyed much in the north ?” 

“Some little,” I replied. 

“ Have you ever been within this?” he asked, 
with flashing eyes, as he touched with his stick 
the seventieth parallel of north latitude, deline- 
ated upon the great map at our feet. 

“T have seen the whale spout and the walrus 
play within the arctic circle more than once.” 

“ Within the arctic circle!” he returned some- 
what contemptuously. ‘ Pooh, pooh, that is not 
north, have you ever stood here?” And witha 
strange, triumphant gesture he brought his stick 
down with considerable force upon the very sum- 
mit of the globe where the meridian lines all 
running together, terminated at a point. 

“Men are not so familiar with the pole that 
every traveller should visit it,” Ireplied. “That 
desolate region has never been trod by human 
foot, or its dark, mysterious waters ploughed by 
the most adventurous keel. No mortal has ever 
stood upon that point, or ever will.” 

“TI have stood there!’ he returned, with a 
strange expression in his dark, flashing eyes. 

“ You ?” I exclaimed in astonishment. 

“Yes, I and I alone of all the sons of men, 
and I will stand there again ere long. I have 
observed you curiously watching me for weeks 
past. You would learn the object of my study, 
my plans, and my calculations. You shall, for 
I judge you to be an adventurous spirit who may 
be induced to join me in my great undertaking. 
You shall know all, but not here, the place is 
too public, and we are liable to interruption— 
follow me.” 

Without further remark he turned and left the 
building, and strode hastily across the great 
square in the direction of Keisers Gragt, or Em- 
peror’s Street, down which magnificent thorough- 
fare I followed him, over the smooth, clean brick 
pavement, extending the full width of the street, 
and by an extended line of houses whose princely 
splendor would do honor to any town in Europe. 
In silence and without slackening his pace, he 
continued down the street for a distance of nearly 
a mile, when he suddenly halted before the en- 
trance of a building which I at once recognized 
as the establishment of my friend Mynheer Van 
Tromp, a ponderous and most unwieldy Dutch- 
man, into whose flagons of unexceptionable beer 
I had many a time and oft dipped my nose. 

“ Here!” he ejaculated, and together we en- 
tered the public room. 

It was a large, low, Dutch-looking hall, with 
heavy cornices and beams, giving it somewhat 
the look of a ship’s ’tween decks. Numerous 
tables and an infinity of chairs were distributed 
about the room, occupied by an almost equal 
number of deep-drinking and endlessly-smoking 
individuals, who chattered and gabbled to each 
other in all the languages of Europe, for Myn- 
heer Van Tromp’s establishment was a great 
favorite with the merchants of that quarter of the 
city ; a sortof smoky and thirsty exchange, where 
buyers and sellers met, drank, smoked and trad- 
ed to an extent past all belief. All nations were 
represented ‘“’Twas Si Senor, ’twas Yaw 
Mynheer, ’twas S’il vous plais Monsieur,” “ from 
night till morn, from morn till dewy eve.” 

My companion strode majestically to the 
farthest end of the hall, and seating himself at 
an unoccupied table, motioned me to a chair by 
his side. Compelling my attention by fixing 
upon me the magnetizing glance of his great dark 
eyes, he began: 

“The great polar basin presents a vast illim- 








tically shut out; mountains of ice, a frigid cli- 
mate, fearful storms and an almost endless and 
horrible night assail the adventurous mariner 
even on the outermost edge of the circle. Should 
he brave these dangers and pass several years in 
that desolate and inhospitable region, he can, by 
taking prompt advantage of a few weeks in 
summer, penetrate a little, and only, a little, 
further, when he is stopped by the fearful and 
unbroken ice pack which like a girdle of iron 
sweeps around the entire circumference of that 
portion of the globe, a rampart to repel all in- 
vaders upon the mysterious precinets of the pole. 
To cross this terrible wall, verges upon the im- 
possible. Ifthe perilous journey over the ice is 
undertaken, strong and continuous northern 
winds of unimaginable chilliness, and powerful 
! currents acting in concert, dmve the pack south- 








itable area from which the haman fumily is prac- | 


| I was awakened by a number of persons stand- 











ward, and the voyager after weeks of labor, al- 
though making way over the ice, is not one 
league further north than when he started, and 
has only to retrace his many steps back to his 
distant vessel. 

“ These are only a few of the bolts and bars 
which lock up the entrance to this unknown 
realm. Now why is all this sot? Why does 
nature seek by every obstacle to drive mankind 
back from exploring her mysteries? Is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that this great portion of the 
earth’s surface, this vast basin, containing mil- 
lions of square leagues, is forever doomed to un- 
utterable solitude and gloom? What is there 
beyond and within these formidable barriers, that 
nature should so sedulously guard it from the 
approach of man * 

“In the ordinary affairs of life, we know that 
to achieve any great good we must surmount cor- 
responding obstacles and difficulties; so univer- 
sally is this the case that to become aware of 
any unusual obstacle, pre-supposes at once some 
great good. Now why should not this invariable 
rule hold good as regards the arctic circle? 
What inconceivably grand reward has nature 
there concealed and defended, for the sole enjoy- 
ment of those brave spirits, who, braving and 
overcoming all, press forward to claim and 
grasp it? 

“ What, I ask, occupies the centre of this great 
region of the pole? We have had theories 
enough, plenty of them; but what has man 
actually learned? Let us see. More than two 
centuries ago the appearance of open water in 
high latitudes suggested the existence of an open 
polar sea, and consequently of a milder climate 
beyond. Dutch whalemen above and around 
the island of Spitzbergen, have often pushed 
through the drift ice into open spaces of sea to- 
ward the pole, and Baron Van Wrangel, when 
‘but forty miles from the coast of Arctic Asia, 
saw a vast and boundless ocean stretching away 
toward the north. Even now, within a few years, 
an intrepid explorer from your own land pressed 
so far toward the pole that he came to an open 
sea, at which far remote point his ears were 
gladdened by the novel music of the dashing 
waves, and a surf breaking in among the rocks 
at his feet, which stayed his further progress. 
This was in the month of June, yet there was 
every indication that this sea had been open 
during a most severe arctic winter, for the shores 
did not have the ice belt which elsewhere indi- 
cates alike both permanent and annual freezing. 
Animal life, too, now burst upon the view. Birds 
were abundant; the rocks and shore were cov- 
ered with sea swallows, whose habits require 
open water, and which were then breeding. In 
fact, it was a picture of life all around, and al- 
though a strong gale had been blowing for sev- 
eral days from the north, there was no accumu- 
lation of floating ice, whigh is positive evidence 
that there was warmer wi from whence the 
wind came, and from elevation of many 
hundred feet he saw the m sea still without 
limit, and though moved By a heavy swell, free 
from ice. a, 

“ These partial glim of a wonderful reali- 
ty, nature has allowed as g stim to man’s 
exertion and enterprise, that he might not become 
discouraged and heart-sick with brave attempts 
baffled, and hope long deferred. But all who 
have’ been thus favored and invited, as it were, 
to press forward to the glorious realm beyond, 
have turned back, appalled by the difficulties 
and dangers that lay between. I alone, of all 
the human race, have braved all, endured all, 
and conquered all. 

“Many years ago I set sail from this port of 
Amsterdam, as master of a whaler, to cruise in 
the vicinity of the island of Spitzbergen. I was 
familiar with the locality, had been there many 
times before. Whales were abundant, and my 
success beyond all that I had dared to hope. 
My ship was rapidly filling with oil, and visions 
of great and suddenly acquired wealth filled my 
mind, whether sleeping or waking, with the 
wildest and most extravagant fancies, for to be- 
come wealthy and wield the power that money 
gives, was at that time the summit of my ambi- 
tion. Although my success was unusual, even 
unprecedented, yet the more fortune smiled upon 
me,the more eager I became to accomplish the un- 
heard-of feat of filling my vessel and returning to 
port in one season. To succeed in this, I worked 
my crew night and day without mercy, until sev- 
eral sank and died under the unusual and ex- 
hausting labor, and the remainder were driven 
to a state of open mutiny, yet with my single 
arm I cowed and quelled them, and persevered 
inflexibly in my insane determination. 

“ When the lading of the ship was nearly com- 
pleted, the school of whales that had been play- 
ing about us for weeks suddenly left us, taking 
a course toward the north. Desperate and care- 
less of consequences, so that money was to be 
obtained, I crowded sail upon the ship and fol- 
lowed them. Across the stretch of open sea, by 
enormous and threatening bergs, through vast 
fields of floating ice, I drove the ship, further 
and further into the unknown regions of the 
pole, until with the accumalating dangers and 
horrors, my most trusty and bravest officers were 
aghast, and remonstrated against the folly of 
proceeding further. My answer was a threat, 
and an order to crowd on more sail. 

“ For days and nights together I never left the 
deck, only going below when nature was com- 
pletely exhausted. One night when I had gone 
to my stateroom to snatch a few hours’ of sleep, 


ing by the side of my berth. Making an effort 
to rise, I found myself securely bound ; my des- 
perate struggles to free myself were unavailing, 
and despite my threats, imprecations and en- 
treaties, the crew, under the direction of the 
chief mate, dragged me on deck and hurried me 
into a boat that lay alongside; a quantity of 
provisions, water, and a few nautical instruments, 
together with oars and a sail, were then placed 
in the boat, the painter cast off, and the ship, 
squaring her yards, stood off to the southward, 
leaving me almost helplessly adrift in that 
frightfal abode of eternal winter; that gloomy 
region, where the sun sheds in vain his oblique 
rayson a soil doomed to perpetual barrenness ; 
plains that are overspread with dreary moss, and 








valleys in which the echoes never . 
warbling of even a solitary bird, and 
still more desolate; a region, as I then 
where nature sees her vivifying influence 
and witnesses the awful termination of 
empire. 

“T will not dwell upon the horror and 
I endured in my protracted efforts to wor 
ward the south. No one can even rem 
conceive the scenes of desolation and utter 
liness that oppressed me amid the solemn sil 
that surrounded me, when I reflected that, f. 
the spot where I floated, around the entire 
cumference of the globe back to the same po. 
again, there was not one single living creatu 
beside myself. 

“I know not how many days or weeks I 
drifted and sailed slowly southward, for there the 
sun never sets for six long and weary months, or 
rises for a like period, so that I had no means of 
calculating time, but when, as nearly as I could 
judge, a month had elapsed, a singular and most 
unaccountable change occurred both in the at- 
mosphere and in the sea, which surprised and 
would have alarmed me had I not been past all 
sense of fear. During the long polar day, or 
summer, a steady current sets from the high, 
northern regions toward the south, accompanied 
for the most part by strong breezes from the 
same quarter ; but I had reached a point where 
this supposed invariable rule was reversed: a 
southern breeze filled my sail, and a strong and 
constantly increasing current drifted me rapidly 
toward the north. Onward sped my boat, faster 
and faster, until it acquired an amazing velocity, 
and scenes the most awful and grand opened 
upon the view. Huge mountains of ice, impelled 
by the current, rolled and tumbled their enor- 
mous bulk in the foaming waters, striking to- 
gether with a tremendous grinding crash and a 
shock like the concussion of worlds ; every mo- 
ment was heard the explosion of these monstrous 
bergs as they split and yawned into enormous 
rents. Great trunks of trees discharged from 
the rivers of Asia and America, or brought 
hither by the Gulf Stream, mingled with others 
of gigantic size and monstrous form, evidently 
of more remote origin, and connected with the 
great revolutions of the globe, were ground be- 
tween the moving, whirling masses of ice until 
the inconceivably violent friction set fire to them, 
and smoke and flames burst forth in the midst of 
eternal winter. Onward flew my fragile craft 
through this rushing, tossing chaos, with the ve- 
locity of light. All nature seemed hurrying, 
flying to an abyss. 

“ Unable to endure the scene, I laid down in 
the bottom of the boat, and closing my eyes, be- 
came partially insensible. When I recovered 
my consciousness, the boat was lying quict and 
still upon the water. Confused and astonished, 
I raised myself up and gazed about me. I was 
floating upon a gentle, placid, open sea, into 
which I had been borne by that tumultuous cur- 
rent. The change seemed, as indeed it was, 
miraculous. Instead of an Arctic sea, I appeared 
to be floating upon the bosom of a summer lake ; 
the air was calm and temperate; the dolphin 
gamboled in the dark blue waves; the morse 
fastened themselves upon the rocks that rose 
above the surface, displaying their enormous 
tusks of brilliant, glistening ivory, and the sea- 
dogs dried their dark brown hair on beds of sea 
green weed. 

“Wafted onward by the gentle breeze and 
softly-flowing current, the scenes around me 
shifted with the rapidity of a moving panorama. 
The air was filled with delightful odors, such as 
surround the Spice Islands of the Indian Ocean ; 
birds of the most gorgeous plumage and melodi- 
ous notes, sailed through the purple atmosphere ; 
and branches and flowers of tropical luxuriance 
drifted in the water by my side. But nothing 
could exceed the singular aspect of the heavens, 
which presented an appearance such as I cannot 
even attempt to describe, but which at once con- 
vinced me that the globe, instead of preserving a 
convex, rounded surface to the pole, was on the 
contrary depressed, forming a great concave 
basin. 

“ Presently the blue summits of an archipelago 
of fairy islets rose above the sapphire sea in 
unimaginable loveliness and beauty. How can 
I paint to you the delicious splendor of that gor- 
geous realm ; that land of the myrtle and olive; 
with its shady, fruitful grgves ; its silver, bub- 
bling streams flowing over beds of emeralds and 
rubies and diamonds ; even its very rocks topazed 
and golden? And O, more, a thousand times 
more, how can I speak to you of its inhabitants, 
those beings of beauty, of innocence and of love ? 
How long, O, how long must I be separated from 


them ? 
“ Butitis in vain I seek for words to convey the 


faintest conception of that heaven. Eye has not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither can it enter into the 
heart of man to conceive the glories of that land. 
Our brief and puny days sink into utter insig- 
nificance by the side of theirs. One day there 
is as ayearwith us. Six months of our time the 
sun circled round and round the heavens, never 
lost to sight until the evening, and then the bril- 
liant boreal aurora sheds its many colored lights 
in a thousand prismatic hues, and with almost 
equal splendor. Life, too, is there correspond- 
ingly prolonged ; sickness is unknown. One of 
their long days passes, and the ravages of time 
are no greater than in one short day with us. 
“The men of old Spain sought the fountain of 
youth in sunny Florida, and found a grave in- 
stead. They did not look deep enough into na- 
ture. When we are ill we do not resort to that 
which is pleasant to the sense to effect a cure, 
but to that which is nauseous and revolting. The 
land of flowers deceived and misled them with 
its fair, deceitful face; they should have sought 
the fountain of youth at the pole, and they would 
have found its sweet waters welling up from the 
grave of nature. Do you doubt the efficacy of 
that fountain? Lookatme. Two hundred and 
eighty of our miserable years have elapsed since 
I was thrown upon those shores, and they have 
passed over me as lightly as a summer breeze. 
The scythe of time bends like a green reed before 
me. But 1 will hasten to a close. One woful, 
woful, black and hatefal day I spread my silken 
sail, and glided forth upon that sunny sea, as 


b 


be 
leas, 

west and nortu, - 
compass ceases to in. » wence by 
dead reckoning thirty leay we north again, 
and we cross the track of that wonderful’ current 
which sets obliquely from the south and east to- 
ward the polar basin. I shall perform the voy- 
age, as I did the first, in a whale boat, from that 
part of Asia which I have pointed out to you. 

“A companion would be of much assistance 
to me, though I do not absolutely require one, 
Are you so besotted with the ease and the puny 
pleasures of the life you are now leading, that 
you dread to leave it, or will you accompany me 
and gain an immortality upon earth? Do not 
pause to consider, give me the answer that 
springs from your heart, yes or no ?” 

i No.” 

Without a word he folded his chart and strode 
from the room. 

Beckoning towards me Mynheer Van Tromp, 
who had been regarding us with a queer look, I 
inquired : 

“Did you notice the gentleman who just 
quitted the room ?” 

“Yaw,” replied the spacious, capacious and 
full-bodied Van Tromp. 

“Do you know him ?” 

“ Yaw, some ’ittle—he come here sometime 
for he beer and he pipe.” 

“Well, what the deuce is he, and who is he ?” 

“Vell, he all de sane— Vot you call vot 
you catch fish mit ?” 

“ Hook ?” I asked. 

“No, no, not one fish—many fish.” 

“QO, you mean a net, a sienc.” 

“Yaw, yaw, seine ; he very musch in a seine ; 
very musch, I tinks.” And the worthy Dutch- 
man tapped his forehead significantly with his 
finger. 

“O, ah, you mean he’s cracked, crazy ?” 

“Yaw, yaw, just vot you say. Itinks he be 
be very musch vot you call crackrazy. Yaw, 
yaw, very musch crackrazy indeed, yaw, yaw.” 

“So°all my curiosity and interest, and all 
that, has been thrown away upon a mad fellow,” 
I muttered, not a little put out with my luck. 
And burying my face in a thumping big pewter 
mug, I banished the recollection of the whole 
affair by swallowing a quantity of fluid that 
would have drowned any one less fond of lager 
beir than I am myself. 





























































































Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
The rival Misers. 

There died lately at Bruyeres, near Loan (Aisne), 
France, aged 74, a wealthy old woman who was origin- 
ally a farm-servant. She married a laborerin the neigh- 
borhood. Their joint savings amounted to 8000 francs. 
They took a smail farm, on which they lived for forty-five 
years, and had the reputation in the country of possess- 
ing some money. They both died about the same time, 
aged 74; and on their decease pieces of gold were found 
in almost every nook of the house. A nephew of theirs, 
who inherits their property, and who used sometimes to 
visit them, states that they were in the habit of robbing 
each other, and then hiding their money in various parts 
of the house. In the garret, under the thateh, in cor- 
ners of cupbesrds, in every place, in fact, where mon- 
ey could be concealed, sums were found after their 
death. The nephew found upwards of 40,000 francs in 
gold and silver, and does ngt despair of finding still more. 
How they have amassed so much money with their ap- 
parently small means, has excited general surprise. 


Nineteen Months without Food. 

We learn from the Albany Times that Mrs. Hayes, of 
the town of Day, Saratoga county, N. Y., who had lived 
nineteen months without food or drink, died a short time 
ago. She remained insensible for fifteen months of the 
period, aud up to a few days of her death, when she 
seemed to revive, and spoke occasionally. After her 
death, her body was opened and » snake five feet iong 
and half an inch thick was taken from the stomach! 
It was alive when removed, but died soon after. The case 
is a very remarkable one, and it is to be regretted that it 
was not subjected to scientific examination. 


Floral Curiosity. 

At the recent exhibition of the Cincinnati Hortieul- 
tural Society, Mr. Harling exhibited from Mr. Long- 
worth’s collection « magnificent specimen of the Crinwm 
Amabile in fall bloom. It belongs to the family of the 
lily; is @ native of the intertropical regions of the valley 
of the Amazon; and the present splendid plant indicates 
the most judicious care and splendid cultivation on the 
part of the florist, under whose hands it had come to its 
present remarkable beauty of bloom and rigor of growth. 
The Buskin and Sock. 

The word buskin is the translation of the Greek and 
Latin word Cothurnus, which signifies a high-heeled boot 
or shoe, used by the Greek and Reman tragic actors to 
give an appearance of elevation to their stature, in con- 
junction with the mask and other stage properties. 
Cothurnus, in Latin, is used in contradistinction to Soe- 
cus, the flat-soled shoe, worn by comedians. Hence, in 
English authors, the words baskin and sock are often 
used for the tragic and comic drama. 














Singular Accident to a Horse. 

Two horses belonging to Mr. George Smith, of Whitins- 
ville, were standing together a few days since, and one of 
them began to lap the other with his tongue, when 
number two caught hie mate's tongue in bis mouth, and 
tore it cut by the roots. Itef course became necessary 
to kill the tongueiess horse 


Remarkable Dinner. 

A curious dimner tock piace a few days ago at Kieen's 
Hotel, in Finsbury Square, Londen. Everything on the 
table, the meat, fish, vegetables, fruits, and edibles of all 
kinds, had been Kept for four years They hed bees 
hermetieslly sealed under s process. 
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RAILROAD ROCKET: 


— oR, — 


HOW TO GET CUSTOMERS. 


BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 

As many of my readers may not have had the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the hero 
of this sketch, I will give him the advantage of a 
general introduction to them, by the following 
premises. 

The father of Mr. Railroad Rocket was the 
late Nabob Rocket. He was an ambitious far- 
mer and belonged to an ambitious race of Rock- 
ets, who believed in the prestige of a good name, 
and being a go-ahead sort of people, adopted 
progressive and top-lofty names at all their 
christenings. Hence, Nabob Rocket—his father 
being desirous that he should become one of the 
nabobs of his country, in point of wealth—which 
at one time he was—though he bobbed down 
again at the close of his life; and hence, Rail- 
road Rocket—his father, animated by the Rocket 
progressiveness, being anxious that the Rocket 
of his manufacture should put himself through 
the world with railroad speed. 

Nabob died poor ; and Railroad came to town 
without a second shirt to his back and only 
thirty-four cents when he left the cars. Only 
thirty-four cents! and he a young man of nine- 
teen years old. This was a hard case, but his 
name was Railroad Rocket, and the old blood of 
the family fired him up; and said he to himself, 
as he boldly entered a saloon and audaciously 
called for an oyster stew, “I am determined to 
go up like arocket, if I do come down like a 
stick ?”” 

Cesar could not have said more. 

Having finished his oysters, Railroad Rocket 
found that he had just twenty-one cents left, 
which he in a kingly way dropped back into his 
trowsers pocket, and buttoning his coat over his 
breast, as great men do, he marched out, whist- 
ling to the tuneof Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

There is a green spot to be found in the wild- 
est desert, and in the wisest of men. Railroad 
Rocket had a very green spot in him, and it 
was so large it covered the principal part of him. 
He was green in his look, green in his notions, 
green in his emotions, and we regret to say that 
he was very green, sappy green in hishead. Not 
an uncommon case with young bull-calves, who 
come in from the country, only nineteen years 
old. 

But green as he was, he was not fool enough 
to think he could live in the city without money ; 
and he set about earning some, that he might 
touch himself off, before the rocket that was in 
him should be spoilt, by famine or the vagabond 
act. 
So at first he managed to do a little business 
in the peddling way, and thus paid his board 
regularly at Mrs. Crocus’s, for nine months; 
and then being acquainted with various trades- 
men, whose articles he had frequently sold on 
commission, he contrived to get a moderate sal- 
ary in a dry goods store ;.then he informed his 
mind in the monkey tricks of trade; and then 
slid himself into the “furnishing goods” busi- 
ness, as a silent partner; and then, as luck would 
have it, soft though he still was—his partner re- 
tired with consumption and a competence ; leay- 
ing Railroad master of a snug shop and stock, 
before he had walked the wicked ways of the 
city a complete five years. 

Some might consider this fine success for a 
saphead ; and in the blindness of their envy wish 
that they were born fools. But Railroad Rocket 
became sole lord of the furnishing goods shop 
at a time when business generally was at a stand 
still; when times were hard, money scarce, and 
customers few and nipping ; and when his part- 
ner went off with money enough to smooth him 
into the grave, Railroad began to apprehend that 
he might have soon to go off in another way; 
and abdicate control of stocks, socks, gloves, 
suspenders, cravats and collars, that he might 
save his bacon; for it appeared that his barren 
custom would not. 

One evening he was toasting his early shins at 
Mrs. Crocus’s boarding-house parlor grate hard 
coal fire, the centre of a semi-circle of seven he- 
fellow-boarders, when he quiddled his toes ner- 
vously in his slippers, and heaved a sigh that 
seemed deep enough to come from them. 

“What's the matter, Rocket?” asked Ben 
Dowly, winking slyly at the others. ‘“‘ Tew-cent- 
piece to a dollar, you’re in love.” 

“No I haint,” replied Railroad. “I’m sigh- 
ing to think I have to shut up store so early. 
Former times, people used to keep open some- 
times till ‘leven o’clock. Times aint been so 
tight afore since the rebelutionary war.” 

“ How many customers have you taken in to- 
day *” asked Bob Splitters. 

“TJ didn’t count ; but the money wasn’t much 
to brag on, I snummy! I shall certainly fail 
myself, if I don’t git up some good dodge to git 
customers in to see me. Come, boys, talk up. 





ne on ye’s got some bright ideas. 

I do to git up asensation at my 

ow can I contrive to make folks think 

etter goods and can sell cheaper in my 
anybody else this side of sundown ?” 

lirect appeal to their ingenuity at once 

d the six fellow-boarders into a variety 

restions. And so then and there, Bob 

, Ben Splitters, Sam Bigleg, Tom Gog- 

1, Job Jagbag and Timothy Tinflint smirk- 

d winked and leaned their cheeks towards 

wre, as if imagination lay on the'top of the 

, and they were thus warming it up to the 

sired productiveness. 

‘Selling off at cost is too common-place,” 

«ggested Bigleg. ‘You want something ori- 
ginal.” 

“Something to make ’em squirm,” added 
Gogmouth. 

“To make ’em squeel right out,” continued 
Jagbag, “and say they never saw anything 
like it.” 

“ Something that they will remember and re- 
peat when they get home to their wives and 
children,” said Tinflint. 

“That’s it, that’s it, that’s what I want!” 
cried Railroad, slapping his thighs delightedly. 
“ Now, what do you propose? Say something, 
somebody.” 

“In my opinion, Railroad,” said Ben Dowly, 
in a confidential tone, “you ought to give the 
public the reason why you can sell cheap. If 
you put it to them in an argumentative form, 
you will remove the usual doubts which prevent 
many from entering a shop, which is barricaded 
with big letters and loud lies. You want to 
hinge yourself on to their confidence as it were.” 

“I s’pose that’s about it. But how am I 
a-going to do it?” impatiently replied Rocket. 
“TI know you tell me what I ought to do, but 
then you don’t tell me what I ought to do.” 

“Not to be personal,” said Bigleg, with an 
enormous wink, “I will suppose a case; and 
substitute a Mr. Frogborn for you; not to take 
your name in vain tgo many times. I should 
get 20,000 handbills printed, headed ‘ Frogborn’s 
Last Appeal!’ A solemn circular, containing 
the real reasons why he sells cheaper than any- 
body else in his line ; and I should then append 
the reasons, true or false, something in this style. 
Frogborn’s went so low, little or nothing, be- 
cause he hires of his Uncle Joe, with whom he is 
a favorite. Frogborn buys of dealers who have 
family reasons for selling him at as small a 
figure as possible—for instance, two of them are 
his own cousins; one married his sister, and 
three have sisters, two of whom are already mar- 
ried to two of his brothers, and the other expects 
to do the similar thing soon.” 

“But this wouldn’t be true,” said Rocket, 
staring and watching his great toes. 

“1 told you I was only supposing the case, 
and want you to select what ideas you please,” 
said Bigleg. “And now then, let some other 
gentleman proceed with the plan and add his 
suggestions.” 

“T should think,” added Gogmouth, with an 
ill-concealed grin, “that he might say he bought 
his stock on condition that he would sell the 
whole out within a certain time, as many of the 
goods were stolen, and should be got out of the 
way speedily!” 

“That might be an inducement, that’s a fact,” 
observed Rocket, innocently. 

Ben Dowly pulled up his shirt-collar and re- 
marked : 

“Put in this—Frogborn wishes it distinctly 
understood that he never tasted a glass of liquor 
in his life—in fact, is so averse to liquids of any 
kind, that he did not take the ordinary share of 
maternal milk, having been weaned before he 
was six months old; consequently he never goes 
on sprees, covering the expense by overcharging 
for his goods.” 

“IT did once take a glass of cider,” muttered 
Rocket; “but it made my head hum like a hor- 
net’s nest, and I never did such a thing again.” 

“ Putin this,” said Bob Splitters. “ Reduction 
of private expenses is a leading idea with Frog- 
born. He wears coarse clothes and wears them 
till they almost drop off of him. He is very 
careful of them and sometimes buys them at 
second-hand.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the boarders, glancing 
mischievously at Rocket’s costume, which in- 
deed was seldom little better than shabby. “ Put 
in that, by all means.” 

Rocket looked sheepish and muttered some- 
thing about “‘fifty-dollar suit, up-stairs,” but 
nothing more. 

“ Put in,” now proposed Tom Tinflint, “ Frog- 
born boards at a cheap boarding-house. Style 
of meals can be told if necessary. Bought large 
proportion of stock of men in desperate circum- 
stances. Pays very small salaries—one clerk 
being a blind widow’s son, glad enough to get 
anything to support his mother; the other will- 
ing to take a trifling compensation for the privi- 
lege of learning the business. Has no expensive 
friends, never goes to places of amusement, nor 
out to ride. Never lends to anybody, and has 
no charity fer beggars. Never gets into lawsuits 
nor any other foolish trouble, though has great 
respect for law—yet shirks taxes if possible. 
Pays no poll-tax, cause never votes. No water 
tax. Borrows water from kind neighbors. 
Shovels off his own sidewalk.” 

“All that is very good,” said Railroad, with 
mouth wide open, listening to the ideas in their 
brilliant flow ; “(but I want something more— 
something in the lottery style. Can’t you think 
of something original in that line ?” 

“T have it!” at last exclaimed Bob Splitters. 
“This manceuvre will bring customers, if all else 
should fail. Pledges himself in addition, that 
the 101st customer after such an hoar, shall re- 
ceive a loaf of bread and a pair of mittens. 33d 
lady with blue eyes, who buys something, gets a 
whole piece of cloth sheeting. 33d lady with 
dark eyes, gets four yards of fine linen and a pair 
of merino hose. John, the widow’s son, to keep 
the aceount. John never lies—you ean tell by 
looking at him. Pledges to be paid at the time 
of purchase. And to wind up, it might be add- 
ed—P. S.—This bill printed by printer who 
owes Frogbern a large bill—on which he never 
expects to get a cent in any other way.” 


“ Capital! Capital!’ now exclaimed Rail- 
road Rocket, in ecstasy jumping up, and shaking 
hands with Tinflint, and then with each of the 
other boarders. “I'll follow your suggestions, 
gentlemen, and make each of you a liberal pres- 
ent out of the stock, if it amounts to anything. 
Good-night, I’m going to put down the plan be- 
fore I forget it.” 

And the progressive Railroad withdrew, leav- 
ing the rest in the deepest amazement. 

“ Poor fellow! He is stark mad!” said one. 
“It is too bad to play upon him with such no- 
tions. He will soon be in the lunatic asylum.” 

“ What!” said another. ‘“ You don’t believe 
he really means to act upon our advice. He 
can’t be so very idiotic as that.” 

“ He will, you may depend upon it, and make 
himself a laughing-stock, and be hooted out of 
town.” 

And the boarders in doubt, separated for the 
night, confident that all the fools were not dead 
yet. 

When I said Railroad Rocket came to town 
very sappy green, I didn’t say he was a born 
fool. He had trade in him. He was hard there, 
even if he was “ soft’? in his way; and though 
he had never read the maxim of William Shaks- 
peare, nature had imbued him with the spirit 
of it. 

He cogitated with himself over night, and on 
the following day he proceeded to act upon the 
plan proposed to him. As is said of that cun- 
ning little animal, the pig, he “could see what 
was in the wind ;” and he determined to raise it. 
It is better to make money in a foolish way, 
than to spend itso. Railroad Rocket thought so 
and acted up to the style of his instructions, if 
not to the very letter. As may be imagined, he 
created a sensation immediately. 

This odd manifesto flamed throughout the 
city, on large and small bills, and made many 
thousands merry over “ the crack-brained trades- 
man,” The circular announced that sales upon 
the new plan would commence upon the second 
day after its date ; and thus the name and num- 
ber became the objects of general and peculiar 
notoriety. The whole city was agog to see what 
manner of a man this Railroad Rocket was; re- 
porters, alive for fun, made mention of the ex- 
pected elephant; in all public places the “new 
crazy man” was spoken of; and as the accus- 
tomed crowds passed by the locality, their sig- 
nificant looks and actions gave promise of sport 
tocome. The shrugs and titterings and nudges 
and pointings, and numberless other signs which 
were made by the public, were not unnoticed by 
our hero, and lie said little, but prepared for the 
to-morrow’s rush. 

And rush it was! Mindless of the jokes 
poked at him by the boarders, Railroad rose 
early next morning, and puton the “ fifty dollar 
suit,” and taking a pile of provender with him, 
hurried to the shap, previously hired two 
extra salesmen—and all was ready for the 
onset directly after ast. 

And never before into one man’s store poured 
such 4 living human tide, as that day streamed 
into Railroad Rocket’s*place of business, all for 
fan and curiosity, and fot a small proportion to 
make purchases, that they might carry away 
some memento of the odd man’s store on that 
exciting day. 

Both proprietor and clerks found their hands 
full; and the crowd without gradually became 
so immense, owing to the laughter of those who 
were there before them, and the rude jostling of 
incomers and outgoers, that policemen were 
obliged to hurry to the spot to endeavor to clear 
a passage. 

Some of the spectators objected to their inter- 
vention, high words ensued, seizures were made, 
and blows followed, ultimating all in a general 
melee, in which “bloody noses and cracked 
crowns,” oaths, menaces, skittish horses and 
scampering women, children and dogs formed 
prominent characters. 

For several hours, in consequence of all this, 
the vicinity was the scene of great excitement, 
and the newspaper reporters, delighted with the 
unexampled occurrence, gathered to the harvest 
in interesting force, and “items” were found 
plentiful for long accounts in next day’s papers— 
cause and consequences being given in full. 

Railroad Rocket woke up next morning “and 
found himself famous,” as suddenly and as 
wildly as many another child of celebrity has 
made himself, through more conventional means. 
He had suffered nothing and gained much, from 
that extraordinary pressure of business ; and the 
end was not yet. The ball, once set to rolling, 
he found impossible to stop, nor was it at all his 
desire. Ifthe first day was a successful one, the 
second was doubly, trebly so. Fame had come 
to Railroad Rocket’s door, and less disturbance 
and increase of custom signalized his continued 
enterprise—so much so that nearly all his stock 
was swept away by sales effected almost wholly 
through the notoriety attached to the establish- 
ment. 

The third day convinced him that he must 
replenish at once, or shut up shop—for the tide 
knew no abatement—and he did so; taking care, 
from week to week that followed, that he gave 
a fair equivalent for the “curiosity” meney re- 
ceived at his counter, he shrewdly fastened upon , 
their future patronage. 

And thus it was that Railroad Rocket got a | 
fair start at last. Through the green mist which | 
seemed to have hung over his mind, he had pene- 
trated, characteristically, to the right point of 
fortune’s circling compass, and he attained his | 
end. True, it was ludicrously attained; but 
though the number can be told by thousands, 
who had rather wade though poverty forever | 
than to violate their sense of propriety by taking | 
such a way to riches, is it not to be regretted 
that there are many more than these, whe daily | 
and readily violate the rales of integrity, for but 
paltry profits, so long as they can observe the 
outward forms of decorum ¢ 








“ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellew ; 
The rest is all but leather and prunella"’ 








‘ MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PEROPRIBTOR. 


{> Terms of the Frag or ovr Union, $2,00 per 
hum, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 


Easuy Donz.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so amall, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for *‘ The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. C., Portland, Me.—We cannot inform you of the 
whereabouts of Mr. Walter Bayne. He may have re- 
turned to his native eountey— booted. 

M. M.—Apply to some barber, my dear fellow—he can 
tell you much better than we can. 

D. C.—Apologize by all means. 

Reaper.— Nearly every kind of work intended to fortify 
military positions is called a redoubt. 

DraveGutsMaNn.—The best red drawing chalk comes from 


Germany. 

** Romeo.” —You have no right to retain the lady’s letters. 

Mrcuanic.—The Thames Tunnel was commenced in 1825. 

* Fort Haw.”—You are right. G. L. Brown, the land- 
scape painter, was born in this city, and not Worcester, 
as some of apt have stated. He has been for 
some years a in Rome, where he recently em- 
braced the Catholic faith. He is expected on a visit to 
his friends in the spring. 

. C., iter, N. H.—No clue was ever discovered to 
the crime, and it ea Spebage the grief of the family of 
the deceased to think that the perpetrator should thus 
far escape the penalty of the law. 

T. T., Providence, R. 1.—The builder forwarded the boat 
last Tuesday. 

Amateur —French or German ultra-marine will answer 
your purpose. 

Rotanp.—Yes—Hoyle’s Games. 

Juvenis.—Of course it is not etiquette to shake hands 
witha at a first introduction. 

Mas. L. D., imington, N. C.—The recorder was an an- 
cient musical instrument something like a flageolet. It 
had a peculiarly pleasing tone; hence Milton speaks of 

The Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders 

“ Custom Houss.”— 

“ There is a tide in the affairs ef men,” etc., 
occurs in Shakspeare’s ly of Julius Ceesar. 

“Q mv a Conner.’’—Mandarin is not a Chiucse word. The 
Official we call mandarin, is styled in Chinese Kouon. 
the literal signification of which isa ‘‘ public character.” 

Piax-Gorr.—Testimony which we cannot question gives 
the Italian Ristori the highest rank on the stage, as 
the greatest representative of the heroines of the tragic 


“ Sourm Enp.”—We think the Ravels first visited this 
country about twenty-five years ago. “ 
Suowman.—The mandrils are the largest and fiercest of 
iol rg ree] Foran attains the size of a 
man, ‘ difficult, ‘uv! says. to imagine a 
more hideous or extraordinary animal.” The mandril 
is the Simia mormon of Linneus. Did Joe 
ith call himself a Mormon because he resembled one 
of these huge blue-faced ? 
Mas. R. L.— famous ‘‘ Milesian Tales” of antiquity, 
are thought to have been the nearest approach in the 
classical times, to our modern romances. 


WASHINGTON DURING THE SESSION, 

The visitor to the city of Washington, prior to 
the meeting of Congress, finds it a quiet, listless 
sort of a place, with many large, slip-shod, 
dirty, high-charging hotels, and few customers ; 
endless boarding-houses, and no boarders; nu- 
merous stores and shops of spacious dimensions, 
and no purchasers; wide, dusty streets, and few 
passers; wide sidewalks, sparsely dotted with 
pedestrians. There is a painful idea of solitude 
in all that strikes the senses, and the epigramatic 
description which John Quiney Adams gave of 
Washington, as “the City of Magniticent Dis- 
tances,” forcibly presents itself to the mind of 
the visitor. The absence of crowd, bustle and 
excitement is favorable to a survey of the pub- 
lie structures of the national capital, and the 
works of art connected therewith. The massive 
and beautiful house of Congress, with its beau- 
tiful grounds, commands the earliest attention ; 
and the gorgeous representative hall, with its 
paint, and putty, and gilding, ad nauseam, gives 
to the untravelled American his first genuine 
idea of the tawdry splendors of a London gin 
palace. P 

From this mammoth exhibition of bad taste, 
the change to the noble rotunda in the centre of 
the Capitol is most agreeable. Here the grand 
historical pictures of Trumbull absorb the ob- 
server’s attention; and the contemplation of 
Powell’s brilliant, life-like and harmonious paint- 
ing of De Soto’s Discovery of the Mississippi, 
fills him with enthusiasm. ‘The light, spacious 
and airy library of Congress, with its admirably 
arranged and well-stored shelves, next com- 
mands the attention; and then the wide-spread 
and beautiful panoramic view of the city, the 
valley of the Potomac, and the surrounding hills, 
attracts the visitor to the colonnade in front of 
the library. A pleasant walk of nearly a mile, 
along the™broad Pennsylvania Avenue, carries 
him to the Presidential mansion, a modest white 
stone structure of regular proportions and easy 
access. The Head of the Nation is at home, and 
atter waiting a few minutes in the plainly fur- 
nished drawing-room, up one flight of stairs, 
the visitor, with other callers, is ushered into 
the President’s business room. This is a good- 
ly-sized square room, plainly furnished, with 
a sitting-desk covered with books and papers, 
a writing-table in the centre, and a standing-desk 


inone corner. The visitors one after another | 


recall themselves to the recollection of the 


| President. 


Mr. Buchanan’s air and manner are rather 
constrained, and his appearance somewhat re- 


| markable. He is tall and of large frame, with a 


fresh complexion, indicative of health and tem- 
perance, a profusion of white hair, and eyes of a 


| light gray. His dress is a plain suit of black, 
and a broad white cravat of great volume and 


unpretending tie. Having seen the great man, 


| the visitor takes a stroll through the lower sa- 
| 


loons and drawing-rooms of the house, surveys 
the gardens in the rear, the well-fenced and care- 
fully-kept lawns in front, and winds up the Pres- 


| idential visit by examining the bronze statue of 


Jefferson immediately in front of the house, and 
the equestrian statue of Jackson, also in bronze, 


which occupies the centre of the square, directly | 
opposite. 


The magnificent range of granite colonnades, 
to the right of the Presidential grounds, next 


| ealls attention to the spacious and beautiful 


And now that Railroad Rocket is a man of | 
wealth, and as he honestly obtained it, it is to be | 
doubted if there are any who will call him a fool | 
or a “ fellow.” 


structure known as the Treasury Department— 
a fitting representative of the present power and 
greatness of the country; while the humble 
buildings of painted brick, on the left, and 














standing one behind the other—fitting monu- 
ments of the modest pretensions of our country 
in former days—are occupied by the War and 
Navy Departments. Midway between the Pres- 
ident’s house and the House of Congress stand 
the Post-Office Department and the Department 
of the Interior, both massive and extensive 
structures of white marble, of imposing archi- 
tectural appearance. The all-important affairs 
of the State Department are presided over by 
the veteran Cass, in a humble brick structure of 
old-fashioned style and proportions, standing 
near the President’s house. Westward from the 
city, towards the Potomac River, stands the 
Smithsonian Institute, an unmeaning and com- 
paratively useless building of brown sandstone, 
of mongrel Gothic architecture, which is ap- 
proached by crossing a canal over a tasty iron 
bridge. This building was built with a portion 
of the Smithsonian Fund, and is devoted toa 
library, lecture-room, picture gallery, curiosity 
cabinet, and the residence of Professor Henry, 
the officer in charge. 

Near by is the incomplete monument to Wash- 
ington, a truncated pyramid of white marble, 
about eighty feet in height, and covered over 
with a pointed roof of rough pine boards. 
Doubtless the fame of Washington can afford to 
wait for the completion of his national monu- 
ment, and would not suffer in the world’s esteem 
should it never be finished ; but can the country 
afford to incur the disgrace which this neglect 
will bring upon it ? 

Anon the first Monday in December has come 
and gone. The hotels are crowded with a pro- 
miscuous mass of “ members,” naval, military 
and civil officers, and office-seekers. ‘The board- 
ing-houses are crammed to repletion with ‘“ mem- 
bers” and their families; private residences are 
brushed up and thrown open; the wide streets 
and wider avenues resound with the rush of car- 
riages, and the walks are thronged with hurry- 
ing men and richly-clad women. The strife of 
politics in the halls of Congress begins ; senators 
and representatives define their positions; long- 
winded, wordy speeches are the order of the 
day ; the knights of the quill are at their report- 
ing-desks, the ladies are in the galleries, and 
Washington is alive. 

Next to politics, flirtation and feeding are the 
order of the day; gay bevies of ladies and gen- 
tlemen swarm in the rotunda, the library, the 
institute, the patent office, and on the pavé, and 
anon the interesting couples are seen to seck 
some quiet corner for a delicious tete-a-tete. 
Balls and dinners are given by the magnates and 
diplomatists, and wonderful are the schemes re- 
sorted to in order to get invitations to these en- 
tertainments. Presidential receptions and cab- 
inet at-homes vary the scene; concerts and the- 
atres spring up as though by magic; and Wash- 
ington life is in full blast for the session. 


SCOTCH SHREWDNESS. 

In the Letters from the Highlands, written 
about 1720 by one of General Wade’s engineers, 
there occurs a practical joke with respect to 
the tailors of In 8. To prevent ing, 
an ingenious process was adopted: “TI shall 
give you a notable instance of precaution used 
by some of the men against the tailor’s purloin- 
ing. This is, to buy everything that goes to the 
making of a suit of clothes, even to the stay-tape 
and thread ; and when they are to be delivered 
out, they are altogether weighed before the tail- 
or’s face. And when he brings home the suit, it 
is again put into the seale, with the shreds of 
every sort, and it is expected that the whole shall 
answer the original weight.” 


4 woe > 


A Greek Trick.—A Paris correspondent 


of the lively New Orleans Picayune states that a . 


prima donna of the opera at Athens received 
lately an ovation. Her superb English blood- 
horses were taken from her carriage on her way 
home at night, and she was drawn thither by the 
enthusiastic Greeks. The trouble was that her 
four-legged stud disappeared, and has not since 
been heard of. This is one of the very cleverest 
pieces of roguery we ever read of. Those Greeks 
can “take our hat,” as of course they would, if 
they got a chance. 


Tue Bic Doc.—Mr. Butler, who left some 
months since for England, with the mammoth 
dog Prince, has returned to New York, having 
disposed of his dog for $750. The dog and his 
master seem to have had a good time in Eng- 
land, having “ been presented at Court,” and 
looked upon with eyes of astonishment and 
wonder by the “royal family. and many of the 
nobility.” F 

_ YH Oo? + —_—_ — 

Fearrut Fate.—A little son of Andrew 
Critchlow, at McKeesport, Pa., a few days ago 
met a sudden and terrible death. The little fel- 
low, while at play near a cooking-oven, fell 
backwards into it, and was, as to his body, anni- 
hilated. The remains were reduced to a cinder 
within a few moments. 


a te oe 


News ror Torers.—The city of New York 
alone sells three times as many “ pure, imported 
brandies,” and four times as many “ pure, im- 
ported wines,” annually, as all the wine and 
brandy producing countries export. Somebody, 
it is clear, drinks a spurious article. 


Fast Pacixc.—At Dover, N. H., lately, Dal- 
ton, a horse owned by Albert Bond, Esq., and 
driven by his owner, paced half a mile on the iee 
in one minute eight and a half seconds. 

o-o————_-_--— 

Startiinc.—A correspondent of the New 
York Courier says the ladies are coming out 
without hoops, bustle, wadding, or anything 
else! 


Invtizity or Grier.—One hundred hours 
of vexation, says the Italian proverb, will not pay 
a farthing of debt. 

Rear Caritat.—The best capital to begin 
life on is a capital wife. 











| 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS, 

A fow yoars ago steamboat accidents | 
United States were of very common occu: 
and the loss of human life and property | 
was so great as to be appalling to the 
mind. On the western waters there was 
average about one disaster a day, cither ' 
lision, snagging, or more usually ©x; 
Often by these disasters were some hun! 
more of persons drowned or scalded t 
and thousands of dollars worth of prope 
stroyed. On our eastern waters these 5! 
eccurrences were somewhat less freqv 
namber, but were more wasteful of | 
property. In fact, so notorious had th 
States become for such accidents, that 
ers were deterred from visiting thi 
try for fear of losing their lives upon ov: 
or sounds. Public opinion was at length 
to the enormity of this evil, and its pot 
was exerted to put down the spirit of 
competition which thas sported with hur 
Racing of steamers was denounced and 
aged, and the strong arm of the law iny 
require greater precautions and securitie: 
exact penalties for their disregard. Un: 
restraining influences, accidents of lat 
have become more and more rare, anti). 
present day, steamboat transportation is . 
asany other which combines celerity wi: 
and economy. A great means of prc 
increased security was the enactment of 
laws by Congress, prescribing regulat... 
the construction, equipment and manag: 
steam vessels, and appointing inspectors 
district to see that these regulations » 


“served. 


But the most efficient legislation of + 
for promoting safety in steamboat navige’ 
the act of 1852, which created a Board 
pervisors of Steamboat Inspection, the . 
which extend over the whole Union, co: 
the action of all the local inspectors. T! 
consists of nine persons, each of whic!. 
supervision of a particular section of th 
set off to him, and once @ year they are » 
to meet together for the adoption and re 
& common system of regulations for th: 
ment of all steamboat inspectors throu; 
Union. The annual meeting of this ' 
held at various places, from year to ye : 
the year 1857, it was held at Louisvi 
in October last, at which time the ann: 
required by law, was drawn up and sub... 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

It appears by this report that durin. 
years next preceding the establishme: 
board, the number of steamboat accid« 
United States was fifty, by which one ' 
one hundred and fifty-five lives were lor 
beneficial influence which the board hase. : 
shown by the diminution of these « . 
during the five years last past, the peri 
board's existence. For these five 
number of accidents was only seven 
consequent loss of life was only one hu. 
thirty-two. Formerly the majority of »' 
disayters occurred by explasion, but th: 
ments.én steam machijmery, and groate 
troduced in the management of steam 
minished the liability to accident from ‘' 
so much, that at the present time the m 
the disasters are caused by fire instead | 
sion. The recent action of the bgare ‘ 
directed to the adoption of more effi. 
ventives, and more thorough precautic:: 
accidents from this cause. 

Accidents by collision have much « 
since the regulation for carrying colo. 
at night, and it is confidently asserted : 
tional security has resulted from the a: 


the steam whistle, which has now beer. 


steamers for about three years, For 
of life when passengers are obliged 
steam veseel, various regulations have : 
to time been imposed upon such vex 
board, as improvements in buoying 
have been made. Inflated life prese: 
prescribed, formerly; these were sv': 
set aside for air-tight tin vessels, bu: : 
visors having become convinced the! 
liable to very serious objections, and - 
liable, the latter were also set aside 
meeting of the board, and cork jack: : 
servers adopted as the article to be u 
ter, until further orders. These are ; 
by the board to be suitable for the ; 
signed ; at all times reliable, not liat 
from exposure, easily adjustablé an: 
to the body, not easily deranged, anv 
of the free use of the limbs, A 
adopted, requiring one of the jacke 
vided for each person that a steamer 
modate, one tenth of the whole nun. 
suitable size and buoyancy for chili 
latter regulation for the use of cork 
board of steamers, is a most excelle: 
it would be well for all masters of sa 
to adopt the same, for the safety « 
passengers and their crews. 





oo-r,ererermr 
“ Pao pt o1-008 !"—They kill r 
by steam ; one wheel catches them 
another draws their teeth, while » 
punches arsenic down their windpip: 
was got up by the young man who fo 
as fireman on the horseboat, 
~-#¢ @eoe o.__...... 
Tue Pers or Guwive—Almos: 
man has his petsa—Alfieri was fon) 
Sir Walter Scott of dogs, and M. 
French historian, of flowers and he) 
—the later very pretty pets for man 
- =o 
Carico Batts. —Theese entertain 
the rage this winter. They have - 
demonstrated that silks and satins 
dispensable to social pleasure. 
2+. eoer 
Taxation. —If taxation be alaxs 
York friends can enjoy it to their he 
Their tax for 1856 will amount + 
$100 for every voter. 
Be 2 Se a 
Batiov’s Protons. —The pri 
Pictorial is now bat flee cents per 
everywhere. 
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STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS. 

A few years ago steamboat accidents in the 
United States were of very common occurrence, 
and the loss of human life and property thereby 
was so great as to be appalling to the public 
mind. On the western waters there was on an 
average about one disaster a day, either by col- 
lision, snagging, or more usually explosion. 
Often by these disasters were some hundreds or 
more of persons drowned or scalded to death, 
and thousands of dollars worth of property de- 
stroyed. On our eastern waters these shocking 
eccurrences were somewhat less frequent in 
number, but were more wasteful of life and 
property. In fact, so notorious had the United 
States become for such accidents, that foreign- 
ers were deterred from visiting this coun- 
try for fear of losing their lives upon our rivers 
or sounds. Public opinion was at length aroused 
to the enormity of this evil, and its potent voice 
was exerted to put down the spirit of reckless 
competition which thus sported with human life. 
Racing of steamers was denounced and discour- 
aged, and the strong arm of the law invoked to 
require greater precautions and securities, and to 
exact penalties for their disregard. Under these 
restraining influences, accidents of late years 
have become more and more rare, until, at the 
present day, steamboat transportation is as safe 
as any other which combines celerity with ease 
and economy. A great means of promoting 
increased security was the enactment of certain 
laws by Congress, prescribing regulations for 
the construction, equipment and management of 
steam vessels, and appointing inspectors in every 
district to see that these regulations were ob- 

“served. 

But the most efficient legislation of Congress 
for promoting safety in steamboat navigation was 
the act of 1852, which created a Board of Su- 
pervisors of Steamboat Inspection, the duties of 
which extend over the whole Union, controlling 
the action of all the local inspectors. This board 
consists of nine persons, each of which has the 
supervision of a particular section of the Union 
set off to him, and once a year they are required 
to meet together for the adoption and revision of 
a common system of regulations for the govern- 
ment of all steamboat inspectors throughout the 
Union. The annual meeting of this board is 
held at various places, from year to year. For 
the year 1857, it was held at Louisville, Ky., 
in October last, at which time the annual report 
required by law, was drawn up and submitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

It appears by this report that during the five 
years next preceding the establishment of this 
board, the number of steamboat accidents in the 
United States was fifty, by which one thousand 
one hundred and fifty-five lives were lost! The 
beneficial influence which the board has exerted is 
shown by the diminution of these accidents 
during the five years last past, the period of the 
board’s existence. For these five years the 
number of accidents was only seven, and the 
consequent loss of life was only one hundred and 
thirty-two. Formerly the majority of steamboat 
disayters occurred by explosion, but the improye- 
ments.in steam machimery, and greater care in- 
troduced in the management of steam,” have di- 
minished the liability to accident from this cause 
so much, that at the present time the majority of 
the disasters are caused by fire instead of explo- 
sion. The recent action of the has been 
directed to the adoption of more effective pre- 
ventives, and more thorough precautions against 
accidents from this cause. 

Accidents by collision have much diminished 
since the regulation for carrying colored lights 
at night, and it is confidently asserted that addi- 
tional security has resulted from the adoption of 
the steam whistle, which has now been in use by 
steamers for about three years. For the saving 
of life when passengers are obliged to quit a 
steam vessel, various regulations have from time 
to time been imposed upon such vessels by the 
board, as improvements in buoying apparatus 
have been made. Inflated life preservers were 
prescribed, formerly; these were subsequently 
set aside for air-tight tin vessels, but the super- 
visors having become convinced that they are 
liable to very serious objections, and are not re- 
liable, the latter were also set aside at the last 
meeting of the board, and cork-jacket life pre- 
servers adopted as the article to be used hereaf- 
ter, until further orders. These are pronounced 
by the board to be suitable for the purpose de- 
signed ; at all times reliable, not liable to injury 
from exposure, easily adjustable and securable 
to the body, not easily deranged, gud admitting 
of the free use of the limbs. A regulation was 
adopted, requiring one of the jackets to be pro- 
vided for each person that a steamer can accom- 
modate, one tenth of the whole number to be of 
suitable size and buoyancy for children. This 
latter regulation for the use of cork-jackets on 
board of steamers, is a most excellent one, and 

it would be well for all masters of sailing vessels 
to adopt the same, for the safety of both their 
passengers and their crews. 
e+ oe > 

“ Pro-pi-e1-ous !”’—They kill rats in Troy 
by steam ; one wheel catches them by tiie nose, 
another draws their teeth, while a neat piston 
punches arsenic down their windpipe. The idea 
was got up by the young man who formerly acted 
as fireman on the horseboat. 

+ ae oe 

Tue Pets or Gemius.—Almost every great 
man has his pets—Alfieri was fond of horses, 
Sir Walter Scott of dogs, and M. Thiers, the 
French historian, of flowers and humming birds 
—the latter very pretty pets for man or woman. 


Carico Batis.—These entertainments are all 
the rage this winter. They have satisfactorily 
demonstrated that silks and satins are not in- 
dispensable to social pleasure. 

_—_——_+ orn >———"——" 

Taxation.—If taxation bea luxury, our New 
York friends can enjoy it to their heart’s content. 
Their tax for 1858 will amount to upwards of 
$100 for every voter. 


Barov’s Prcror1at.—The price of Ballou’s 


Pictorial is now but five cents per single copy 
everywhere. 


THE RAVEL TROUPE. 
The Ravel brothers, Gabriel, Jerome and 
Antoine, with their host of tumblers, tight-rope 
dancers and ballet people, have been drawing 
crowds to the Boston Theatre during this, their 
last engagement, before retiring from the stage 
with the fortune earned by twenty-six years’ ser- 
vice to the public in this country. We shall 
part with them regretfully, for their entertain- 
ments have amused old and young, and that 
quite innocently. Nothing but extraordinary 
talent could have enabled them to keep up their 
popularity for so many years, most of the-time 
in one city—New York. We do not think they 
ever played to a non-playing house. Their pan- 
tomimes are certainly very curious affairs ; start- 
ing with the wildest license, earth, air, ocean and 
fire, becoming the scenes of their mirthful or 
dazzling marvels. Their tricks and changes, 
physical, mechanical and scenic, are so well 
managed, that you come to believe in impossi- 
bilities. As in dreams, what is unnatural never 
surprises you or affects you as such. Their late 
production, “Bianco,” is a sort of popular 
nightmare. You are intensely amused and ex- 
cited, but everything goes off so smoothly that 
you do not protest against its sublime absurdi- 
ties. When you see aman with a small sword 
through his vitals come to life instantly after- 
wards, when turning the crank of a coffee mill 
causes the ascent of a spectre twice as big as 
Goliath, when ladies and sofas are swallowed up 
alive by oaken pannels, when statues come to 
life, then of course you are prepared for anything ; 
and when you see a giant, eighteen feet high 
striding across the stage in the full glare of the 
gaslight, you think him rather a tall specimen of 
the genus homo, but yet by no means a /usus 
nature. ‘“ Bianco,” by the way, is constructed 
on the good old Hogarthian principle as to mor- 
al. Virtue is properly rewarded, and vice is 
properly punished. While the Spirit of Beauty 
ascends into a delicious atmosphere of ballet 
girls revolving at great volocity at a considerable 
elevation— 
“ Gay creatures of the element 
That in the colors of the rainbow live 
And play i’ the plighted clouds,” 
the libertine, master and man, tumble through a 
trap, and Bogey certainly gets them. 


DEATH’S HARVESTINGS. 

“ Death loves a shining mark,” and the grim 
monster has recently stricken down four persons 
of the highest distinction in Europe—Gen. Sir 
Henry Havelock, an English hero, of late re- 
nowned, whose laurels reaped in the Indian war 
were green upon his brow; Radetzky, the Aus- 
trial marshal, who was almosta century old, who 
had fought Napoleon in Italy and Germany, 
and was the faithful servant of imperial despot- 
ism in crushing out continental liberty ; Redschid 
Pacha, the ablest man in the Ottoman empire, 
the favorite and true friend of the sultan, Abdul 
Medjid Khan; and last not least, Rachel, the 
tragic muse of France. The old Austrian 
field.marshal and the young French actress (for 
Rachel was only thirty-seven) died on the same 
day: A-fewdays before her death, the faded, 
failing woman, caused her jewels, of which she 
possessed a valuable collection, together with 
some of her richest dresses, to be brought and 
spredd out before her on the bed. She examined 
them one by one, and then murmured with a 
sigh, ‘“‘ Fuut-il done quitter tout (Must I leave 
them all) ¢”’ Yes, all! nothing of the gauds of 
earth can follow the departing spirit. The 
wealthy actress in the hour of her death is no 
better than the ragged ballad singer of the French 
cafes. Rachel died true to the faith of her fath- 
ers—a Jewess—though the church of Rome had 
long and honorably struggled to bring this lost 
sheep into the fold of St. Peter. 


THE CRYSTAL DAGGER: 
—oR,— 
THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. 
TRANSLATED AND ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


In Ballou’s Pictorial for the present week, we 
have commenced the publication of a thrilling 
novelette with the above title, translated and 
adapted from the French of Jules Lecompte, 
one of the most brilliant and fascinating authors 
of the day. ‘he scene is chiefly laid, as the 
second title indicates, in the city of the Adriatic ; 
and the traditional chain that links the past with 
the present, binds together the involutions of the 
story, which derives additional piquancy from 
the fact that it is based on actual occurrences, 
and involves the fortunes of the noblest families 
of modetn Venice. Nowhere else, even in Eu- 
rope, could such a series of events have occurred 
—events far more strange, indeed, than fiction. 
For sale everywhere for Five Cents per copy. 


CatirorniA.—The San Jose Tribune esti- 
mates the population of California at 597,000. 
This estimate is based upon the returns of the local 
assessors. Of this population, 332,250 are 
Americans, 65,500 Indians, 38,500 Chinese, 
15,000 French, 15,000 Mexicans, 10,000 Irish, 
2000 English, and about 4000 colored persons. 


es 

Jouyx Butt anp JonatHan.—In Manches- 
ter, England, some thieves actually attempted 
to steal an iron safe from a warehouse, and re- 
moved it a short distance, where it became 
wedged in. A Yankee burglar would have 
blown the lock. 


Tue Cost or an Empress.—The Empress 
Eugenia, of France, recently appeared at a ball, 
wearing jewels whose value was estimated at 
$800,000, and having flounces of lace on her 
robe that cost $120,000. 


——__+ ores" 

Boeus Coix.—The Pittsfield Eagle says 
that bogus quarters, dimes, and three cent 
pieces are plentifully offered in that town, and 
suspicions are strongly expressed that the man- 
ufactory is not very far off. 


A Womax or tHe Wortp.—The Viscount- 
ess de Renneville says that a woman of the world 
is a first class actress who knows how to play 


her part to perfection. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

We shall soon hear that the French and Eng- 
lish have opened the ports of China. 

Anarmy of Lowell girls lately visited the 
Boston Theatre to see the Ravels. 

Two more volumes of Macaulay’s History of 
England will shortly see the light. 

Fitz James O’Brien, author of the “ Diamond 
Lens,” will shortly publish a volume of poems. 

The winter of 1837-’8 was nearly as warm as 
the present genial winter season. 

The Isthmus of Suez, and that of New Granada 
and Nicaragua, must be dug through. 

The farmers of Michigan took advantage of 
the warm January to make maple sugar ! 

The imperial government of China is very 
feeble, and must bend or break ere long. 

George Vandenhoff made a fine impression 
in New York by his ‘Common Sense” poem. 

It is said that we are to have Mr. and Mrs. 
John Wood at the Boston for a brief engagement. 

Charles Mackay, in a letter from Boston, has 
a fine notice of Ticknor & Fields’s book-store. 

A yonng lady of Brighton has committed to 
memory 4440 verses of Scripture within a year. 

About a thousand persons from Worcester 
lately made a skating excursion to Long Pond. 

The famous Seventh Regiment of New York 
are to visit Providence, R. I., next summer. 

A beautiful sewing-girl of Sturgis, Michigan, 
lately killed herself for love. 

A great mind never usurps what a lawful 
claimant may take away. 

The N. Y. State engineer says it will take 
$4,000,000 more to finish the canals. 

The English think of branding the Sepoys with 
the letter “ M,” for mutiny, “‘D” for desertion. 

The recent earthquake in Naples is supposed 
to have caused the death of 5000 persons. 

Col. Inglis, lately commandant at Lucknow, 
India, is a Nova Scotian by birth. 

Joseph Hume was aptly styled by Sydney 
Smith “ that extraordinary ordinary man.” 

Layard the traveller goes to India, for the pur- 
pose of making a book on it. 

The Metical Gazette of Lisbon says that all 
persons living in gas-lit houses escaped the fever. 

The French government is making great ef- 
forts to encourage the growth of cotton in Algeria. 


SLANG PHRASES. 

An abhorrence of slang is characteristic of old 
fogydom, whose members would fain deny to 
Young America the privilege of mixing their 
English so as to suit their tastes. “Low and 
vulgar,” are the characteristic epithets these old 


gentlemen apply to fashionable flash terms ; and 


yet, if we examine their derivation, we shall find 
that most of them have a classic origin. “To 
fib,” is a term in boxing used by gentlemen who 
“strike out from the shoulder.” It means to 
clasp an antagonist round the neck with one 
arm, while you pufiish him with the other hand. 
It is from the Ii p fidbia, a/clasp; or buckle. 
Fogle, a handkerd ef properly and strictly a 
handkerchief wi bird’s ‘eye pattern on it, 
comes evidently frym the Gérman vogel, a bird. 
Leary—eunning t to be written 
lehry, and its derivation js from the German 
lehre, learning or warning. Pal—a companion— 
comes either from the Persian word palaker—a 
comrade—or the famous story of the friendship 
of Palamon and Arcite, Pal being only a fa- 
miliar abbreviation of Palamon. Spree—fun, 
joke—is from the French esprit of course, and 
togs—dresse—from the Latin toga, a robe worn 
by Roman citizens. Hence there is a certain 
classic dignity in slang and “ Romany,” and we 
do not wonder that Mr. Paul Clifford, who had 
sat at the feet of Dummie J)unnaher, when 
writing an article for the “Asineum,” instead of 
saying “he who obtains property by false pre- 
tences is little better than a thief,” stated his 
proposition, “he who surreptitiously obtains 
bustle is little better than a buzzgloak.” 


Sraix.—This country continues, as usual, to 
be agitated by the never-ending intrigues of 
leaders who are constantly supplanting each 
other in influence and place. In Spain, every 
party and every mipister begins by turning 
topsy-turvy all branches of the administration, 
under the pretext of reform, though hardly a law 
or a decree remains in force for the short space 
of a year. 


CaPiTaL GoInc A Becoixe.—We hear it 
stated that one of the banks of this city offered 
to loan another bank, a few days since, at the 
rate of five per cent., but the offerwas refused. 
The Boston banks now hold in deposit seven- 
teen and a quarter millions of dollars, an in- 
crease of several millions within a month or two. 


Neat Epicram.—We find the following in 
the Boston Post. It is a happy conceit which 
reminds one of some of the terse epigrams in the 
Greek anthology : 


*‘As bodies verging to a centre gain 
Velocity as they descend, 
So seems our life by weight of years to wane 
More swiftly as we near the end.” 


A Veweras_eE Lapy.—Mrs. Anna Pope, 
widow of the Rev. Joseph Pope, of Spencer, is 
believed to be one of the oldest inhabitants of the 
Commonwealth. She was 108 years old on the 
16th of last month, and is still in the enjoyment 
of good health. 


+ 2a 
“Ma Conscrence!’—The stationery used 
in the public departments of England, last year, 
amounted to nearly two millions of dollars. 
That ought to buy red tape enough to go several 
times round the world. 


InTERESTING QuEsT1I0N.—The Evening Ga- 
zette suggests a question for a debating society : 
“If mead was an invention of the Medes, was 
soda got up by the Persians ?” 

———__+ son 

Postace Stamps.—The number of postage 
stamps used last year, was 168,494,540, the value 
of which was $4,649,975 25. 

Ee 

A Leacue.—The entire police corps of Peters- 

burg, Va., have joined the Sons of Temperance. 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Crystal Daguer or, the Mysteries of Venice,” a 
love tale of the Adriatic, translated and adapted from the 
French of Jules Lecompte, by Francis A. Durivacs. 
“The Growler’s Future,” a poetic sketch 
“My Convent Classmates,”’ a story by Mas. J. D. 
Bawpwiy. 
“The Gate of Tears,” verses by Witz BE. Papor. 
‘Clarice Howard: or, The Four Homes,” a tale by 
Mrs. Mary Maywarp. 


* The Gipsey's Carol,” stanzas by Corotia H, CRISWELL. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A group of portraits representing the famous Ravel 
brothers, Jerome, Antoine and Gabriel, the leaders of the 
troupe. 

Wintry Aspect of Webster's Tomb at Marshfield, Mass. 

Picture of an American Trotting Horse in Harness. 


Four emblematical pictures, depicting the Pleas- 
ures of \dhood ; Pleasures of Youth; Temptations of 
Manhood; and Occupations of Old Age. 


The City Gate, Calcutta—English Guards and Native 
Prisoners. 


Representation of an English Court Martial, at Calcutta. 


A large whole page picture, representing the city of 
Delhi, before the late siege. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


> One copy of the Fiae, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 60 per annum. 


Foreign items. 


Gen. Havelock died on the 25th of November 
of dysentery, brought on by exposure and 
anxiety. 

Baron Rothschild has placed 60,000 pounds ot 
bread at the disposal of the Paris municipality 
for the poor. 

Accounts have been received that the Circas- 
sians have attacked and massacred 1200 of the 
Russian garrison of Adekow. 

According to a Belgian paper, the funded 
property of the house of Rothschild, of Paris, 
amounts at present to forty millions sterling ! 

Russian o: 8 assert that 100,000 of the Cir- 
cassians are about to abandon the hopeless contest 
with their powerful and persevering antagonist. 

Dr. Forbes Boyle, the distinguished botanist, 
died suddenly at Acton, England. His knowl- 
edge of the material resources of India renders 
his death a great loss. 

An explosion of the heating apparatus in the 
church of St. Surplice, at Paris, Seely occurred 
during divine service, killing three persons and 
wounding several others. 

The veteran Field Marshal Radetzky’s death 
took place on the 5th of January, its immediate 
cause being — sis of the lungs, after an ill- 
ness of a week. The marshal was in the ninety- 
second year of his age. 

Intelligence has been received of a continued 
— of the Christians in Madagascar. 

hirteen persons had been put to death, while 
many more had been subjected to torture, and a 
number reduced to slavery. 


ed ae life of the King of Prussia is ter- 
minated. His intellect is gone, and he is a merc 
wreck. All hopes of his ultimate recovery have 
disappeared, and in this state of affairs the idea 
of a regency has been abandoned. 


—_—_——eE——— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


A proverb has been well defined to be “the 
wisdom of many, and the wit of one.” 

Mankind should learn temperance from the 
moon ; the fuller she gets, the smaller her horns 

e. 

Kindness is stowed away in the heart like 
rose-leaves in a drawer, to sweeten every obj 
around them. 


Be not angry that you cannot make others as 
you wish them to be, since you cannot make 
yourself what you wish to be. 

There is nothing like a fixed, steady aim, with 
an honorable purpose. It dignifies your nature, 
and insures you success. 

Mirth should be the embroidery of the conver- 
sation, not the web of it; and wit the ornament 
of the mind, not the furniture. 


Friendship, love and piety ought to be spoken 
of only in the rare moments of perfect conti- 
dence, to be mutually understood in silence. 

Hospitality is commanded to be exercised 
even towards an enemy when he cometh to thy 
house. The tree doth not withdraw its shade 
even from the wood-cutter. 


It is necessary for man not to love what he 
ought not to love, to love what he ought to love, 
to love no more than he ought to love, and to 
love as much as he is obliged to love. 

Enjoy the blessings of this day, if God sends 
them, and the evils of it bear patiently and 
sweetly ; for this day is only ours, we are dead 
to yesterday, and we are not born to the morrow. 

Great and rare offerings are found almost ex- 
clusively among women ; nearly all the happi- 
ness and most blessed moments in love are of 
their creating, and so also in friendship, especially 


-when it follows love. 


It may be no less dangerous to claim, on cer 
tain occasions, too little than too much. There is 
something captivating in spirit and intrepidity, to 
which we often yield as toa resistless power ; nor 
can he reasonably expect the confidence of others 
who too apparently distrusts himself. 


Hoker’s BWudget. 


An auctioneer does as he is bid. 

How many pannels are there in the door of a 
“brown study?” 

“Don’t rob yourself,” as the farmer said to 
the lawyer who called him hard names. 

They have got a fellow in jail in Troy, N. Y., 
for swindling. He dried snow and sold it for salt. 


“ My dear,” said a distinguished gentleman to 
his wife, “I hear much about the age of Peri- 
kles. What are perikles ?” 


There is a family in Ohio so lazy that it takes 
two of them to sneeze—one to throw the head 
back, and the other to make the noise. 

What is the difference between Noah’s ark 
and a down-east coaster? One was made of 
Gopher wood, and the other was made to go for 
wood. 

A Climar.—A Yankee, boasting of a visit 
which he had paid to the queen, clinched his re- 
marks by declaring, “I should have been in 
vited to stay to dinner, but it was washing day.” 


“ You are writing my bill on very rough pa 
per,” said a Wallsend client to his Grey Street 
attorney. ‘Never mind,” said the lawyer, “it 
has to be filed before it comes into court.” 

“ Music hath Charms.”—A Zebu chieftain, 
with great nonchalance, called upon Dr. Barth, 
requesting to be accommodated with some poi- 
son. ‘The doctor, instead, showed him a watch, 
and let him hear a musical box, which reconciled 
him to life. 

Wewitzer, who was considered a wit, having 
in a number of jokes brought forth something 
beneath his talent, the circumstance was re 
marked by a Scotch gentleman present, who, 
without any knowledge whatever of the " 
exclaimed : “Ah, mon, you are e’en like myseli, 
a Wee-wit-sir!” This is probably the best in- 
stance of an unintentional joke on record, 





Quill and Scissors. 
Deacon Washburn, of Worcester, Mass., has 
built a Congregational Mission Chapel, with 
dwelling attached, at a cost of $17,000. No 
church is ever to be connected with the en erprise, 
but the attendants are to be handed over, as fast 
as church-going habits are formed, to the church- 


cs already existing, and others who attend no- 
where, gathered in to fill their places. 


A Calcutta letter states that a portion of the 
73d native infantry, stationed at Beans, having 
mutinied, there is new not a single regiment of 
the Bengal army, undisarmed, which has not 
mutinied. This infatuation in mutinying at so 
late an hour of the day inclines the writer to the 
belief that the Bombay and Madras troops will 
yet go. 

There is at this moment between the Ottoman 
and Greek government a subject of difference 
which makes some noise. A Greek fishing boat, 
when getting under way from Constantinople, 
refused to permit the custom house officers to 
come on board, and the crew even levelled their 
muskets at the captain’s pasha, who was walking 
on the quay. 

Mr. Bagdanoff, of St. Petersburg, announces 
that, by a new method, he has succeeded in ex- 
tracting from bird feathers the pigments which 
color them. These pigments are, besides being 
organic matter, durable enough to bear trans- 
portation from St. Petersburg to Paris, without 
alteration or decomposition. 


Much dissatisfaction is expressed by the St. 
Louis papers at the non-resumption of the Mis- 
souri banks. The Democrat charges that they 
do not intend to resume soon, as they find it to 
their interest to keep up the present system, 
which, it says, will make the commanity bank- 
rupt if it is much longer tolerated. 


Mrs. Croft, an actress, and wife of the leader 
of the orchestra of Burt’s Theatre, in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, died on the Ist ult., from an overdose 
ot laudanum, which she is said to have taken with 
suicidal intent. She was an Englishwoman, 
und is said to have been in the bloom of youth 
and health. 

Mail. de Flemnern, an old lady, says the Zu- 
rich Gazette, blind for years past, and who had 
gone through a painful operation without benefit, 
was fondling a grandchild, two years old, at the 
door of her cottage ; the baby gave her a violent 
thump in the eye, and she at once recovered per- 
fect visual power. 

It is curious to see how the same wants and 
tastes find the same implements and modes of 
expression in all times and places. The young 
ladies of Otaheite, as you may see in Cook’s 
voyages, had a sort of crinoline arrangement 
fully equal in radius to the large spread of our 
own lady-baskets. 

Col. C. A. Jones, of Rochester, died lately. 
Ilis death was induced by disease contracted 
while sojourning at the National Hotel at Wash- 
ington last winter. He held the contract for 
erecting the custom house and post-office build- 
ings ut Milwaukee and Chicago. 


Lewis M. Van Elton, President of the Marine 
Bank, of Hoboken, a newly-fledged institution, 
has been arrested on the charge of embezzlement. 
The bank had no bills in circulation, and the 
funds, about $1000, were several hundred dollars 
less than the deposits. 


‘rhe cholera has carried off a large number of 
victims in Honduras—in the d ent of Gra- 
cias, over 5000 persons having died. The greater 
part of these were attacked after the opening of 


the graves of some persons who died of cho 
some twenty years ago. 


The siege of Arequipa, Peru, is at a stand 
still. In Tacna sored bee uses have failed. 
Among them that of Mana de Valle and Jose. 
Prohies ¥. Calvert, for $500,000, The revolu- 
tion kills business in the south part of Peru. 


‘The companion diamond to the Koh-i-noor, 
viz., the ‘* Kon-i-toor,” is said to be secreted 
somewhere in the Palace of Delhi by the royal 
family, which lately occupied it. 

Eighty-five pardons were granted by the Exe- 
cutive of Maryland during the two years past. 
Thirteen of these were given to persons convicted 
of murder or manslaughter. 

The official valuation of property in the sev- 
eral counties of Oregon amounts w $1,463,772, 


which is believed to be much under the real 
value. 


Mount Ararat is now among the gold-produc- 
ing districts, and it is estimated that it produces 
between 24,000 and 32,000 ounces a fortnight. 

The Philadelphians are building new yachts, 
remodeling others, and making extensive prepar- 
ations for the coming yacht season. 

The Virginia Senate has passed a bill appro- 
priating $5000 for the purchase of Mr. Barbee’s 
statue of “‘ Young America.” 


Rarriages. 


In this city, by -y. Dr. Kirk, Capt. David G. M. Ritchie 
to Miss Lizzie T. Nason. 
ou Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Fred Revere to Miss Albertine 

ven. 

lty Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George Dorr to Miss Sophia L. 
Woodward, both of Dorchester. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Sylvanus W. Holt to Miss 
Annie K. Hunt. 

by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Solomon H. Crowell to Miss 
Elizabeth Coker. 

lby Rev. Mr. Warren, Mr. Isaac G. Lombard to Miss 
Margaret Baker, both of Truro. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. Gershom T. 
Burbank, of Boston, to Miss Susan F. Sawyer. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Pryor, Mr. William Francis 
to Mrs. Dora A. Gay. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Nahum Marshall 
to Miss Fiacces Whitney. 

At Melroee, by Rev Mr. Dennis, Mr. Charles W. Young 
to Miss Charlotte Bonwell, both of Boston. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Steele, Mr. Paul 8. Davis to 
Miss Lucy H. Clark. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Frederick 
W. Johneon, of Somerville, to Miss Helen E. Burroughs. 

At Tuunton, by Bev. Mr. Blake, Mr. Jacob F. Spooner 
to Miss Mary A. Gurney. 


At North Adanss, 7 Rev. Mr. Paine, Mr. Homer A. 
. Foss 


Smith to Miss — 
At Upton, b: . Mr. Willard, Joshua N. Marshall, 
Faq., of Lowell, to Miss Georgiana B. Fiske. 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Thomas, Dr. Edward Stet- 
son to Mrs. Aun EF. Brush. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Andrew E. Belknap, ., 79; Mr. Walter 
Thorntod Betton, 24; Mra. Eether , 4; Mrs. Helen 
Ware, 59: Mrs. Henrietta Pindell, 23; Miss Catherine 
Roche, 25; Mies Eliza A. B. Kauffer, 20; Mrs ay 
Flynn, 22; Capt. James Harris, of Hingham, 68; ; 
Louisa Minot. 70. 

At Roxbury, Widow Sarah A. Dean, 76. 

At Cambridge, Widow Susan Bicknell Parsons, 48. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Caroline Chamberlain, 56. 

At East Cambridge, Widow Lydia Binney, 84; Miss 
Martha J. Folsom, 16. 

At Watertown, Dea. Josiah Stone.72; Mr. T. Willard 
French, 41. 

At South Reading, Widow Rebecca Gould, 82 

At Salem, Widow Priscilla King, 78. 

At Beverly, Capt. Thomas Patterson. 48; Mr. Thomas 
Whittreige. 74; Widow Hannah Bilver, 74 

At Newburyport, Mr. John Lucy, 53; o- Bamvel 
bar yy tae Mrs. Louisa Hills Cham! in, 

At Southboro’, Mr. Zaccheus Robinson, s revolutionary 
svidier, 93. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Eunice Green, widow of the late Rev 
Aaron Green, of Andover, 87. 

At Worcester, Hon. Thomas Kinnicut, 58. 

At Rochester. Mr James Cathell, 79. 

At feeckidge, Mr John Machen, 7 

At Stecabe , Mr. a » 8. 

At Nantucket, Capt. Daniel Russell, 73; Miss Rebeces 

; Widew Sarah Paddock. 51. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE MAY. 


BY WILLIE EB. PABOR. 


Once I heard a mother pray, 
At the closing hour of day, 

“ Father, let thy angels stay, 
Ever over little May. 


“Now her feet are in the flowers; 
Now the sunshine fills her hours; 
But her future? Father, say 
What hath it for little May?” 


And a low still voice replied, 

From the azure vast and wide : 
‘* Seek not to unfold the veil, 

Ask not what shall win or fail.” 


And the mother lowlier bent 

At reproof so kindly meant; 

And ber final prayer did say : 
“ Father, watch o'er little May.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MAUD ATHERTON’S LOVE. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 








“Sucu a homely little toad as it is! I wont 
believe she is our cousin. There never was an 
Atherton yet that wasn’t good-looking.” And 
my brother cast a saucy, self-satisfied look upon 
the handsome, manly face smiling back at him 
from the large oval looking-glass suspended 
from the wall. ‘What you'll do with her, 
I don’t know! Don’t expect me to chaperone 
her! I’d as soon trot round with a kangaroo, or 
a wild-cat, or any other natural curiosity! Such 
a misfortune! Imagine her at one of Mrs. Mer- 
lie’s select soirees, sitting in the corner prinked 
up in one of those outlandish dresses, eyes and 
mouth open to the widest extent, the laughing- 
stock of the whole company—pah !” 

* Robert—don’t !” 

“I don’t care—it is too bad. Why didn’t 
they send her to school, or to a nunnery, or to 
Jericho, or somewhere else out of the way ?” 

“ They—who is they ?” 

“O true; I—forgot!” And a slight shade of 
compassion settled over the handsome features of 
the speaker, while his dark eyes thoughtfully 
sought the floor, instead of their too often resting- 
place the mirror. 

Maud Atherton was an orphan. Only one 
week before, the stage passing through our vil- 
lage had set down at our door a very little girl, 
with a very large amount of baggage and a very 
black West Indian nurse. A bulky letter, given 
by said nurse in great state to our father, after 
describing certain amount of lands and moneys, 
and appointing him guardian over the wild- 
looking little girl and her immense fortune, ended 
with these words: “Care for her, love her, treat 
her as if she were your own; for you are all that 
is left to her—my darling, my spoiled pet, my 
poor neglected little orphan !” 

It was quite dark when the stage arrived ; the 
journey had been long and tedious, and cer- 
tainly first appearances had been anything but 
to the advantage of our new cousin and protege. 
Wild and uncouth in manner, shrinking from all 
approach to welcome or endearment, petulant 
and cross to the nurse, who treated her with al- 
most idolatrous tenderness, my father found it 
hard to warm his usually affectionate heart into 
anything like the sympathy and condolence he 
should naturally feel for the orphan child of his 
only brother. 

As for my brother and myself, I fear, after the 
first few impertinent repulses, our feelings were 
anything but vividly sympathetic or grateful for 
the addition to our social circle of one so perti- 
‘ naciously ungracious, and so evidently bent upon 
refractory measures as far as we were concerned. 
The poor nurse tried to excuse her short-com- 
ings—pleaded fatigue, anxiety, the novelty of her 
position, and promised that a good night’s rest 
would reconcile her to her new position among 
strangers, to all of which she returned only a sulky 
stare, and expressed a desire to go to bed, “if 
there was anywhere for her to sleep.” 

That night my father and mother sat many 
hours taking counsel, after my brother and my- 
self were in bed; but of the nature of it, we 
could only guess by the extra kindness of their 
manner in the morning, and their urgent desires 
that we should be patient and forbearing with 
our new cousin whatever her manner might be. 

“She is a spoiled girl, evidently,” said our 
father ; “ but remember she is an orphan.” 

“And has had no mother’s counsels to guide 
and guard her,” broke in our mother, to whom 
that one melancholy fact pleaded loudly in ex- 
tenuation for her faults. 

Certainly a most unprepossessing child was 
Mand Atherton. If ih the evening’s waning 
light she had seemed to us singularly unlovely 
and graceless, the brilliancy of the morning did 
not improve her appearance. Thin and lank 
almost to attenuation, with large, weird-looking 
eyes full of repressed craft and fire, and a mass 
of coarse coal-black hair, which was slovenly 
wound around a comb at the back of her head, 
she startled even my gentle mother into a repul- 
sion of feeling which it was difficult quite to 
conceal from the sharp glance of its object. As 
for my brother, he did not even attempt to con- 
ceal his repugnance. Contempt, dislike and 
hostility were visible in every glance of his eye 
and every curl of his lip—sentiments which we 
were not long in discovering were paid back 
with interest by Maud. It remained for me, 
who was the eldest of the family, to reconcile, as 
far as possible, these open demonstrations of dis- 
like—to stand between the antagonists, and, if 
practicable, prevent any active demonstrations 
of hostility. Ido not understand how any per- 
son, in this enlightened period, could arrive at 
the age of fourteen so utterly ignorant of the 
first rudiments of education, so entirely un- 
formed, and lacking even the commonest ideas 
of what belonged to civilized society, as on ac- 
quaintance I found to be the case with our cousin 
Maud. My father explained it in this wise : 

His brother at an early age had married a 
West Indian heiress, to whom he was most de- 
votedly attached, and who survived the birth of 
this their only child but a few days. All the in- 








tense love springing from the grave of his dead 
wife had centered in this the living pledge of 
their mutual affection. Love blinded him to her 
faults. In her, he saw the development of all 
that had been good and tender and true in her 
lost mother. His indulgence knew no bounds. 
He closed both eyes and ears to her imperfec- 
tions, and woe betide the servant who dared com- 
plain to him of her ungovernable nature. Being 
largely engaged in foreign trade, he was neces- 
sarily much of his time abroad; and not until 
the few months preceding his death, did he be- 
come aware of the utter state of ignorance in 
which she had been broughtup. Her nurse, the 
old woman before spoken of, in her fond idol- 
atry had concealed from him her repugnance to 
any useful knowledge, and with the aid of inter- 
ested teachers, had succeeded in blinding him to 
the fact that while he supposed her advancing in 
the knowledge and studies peculiar to her age, 
she was developing only the worst feelings of her 
nature and laying the foundation for after hours 
of exceeding mortification and misery. It was 
then too late for amendment. An insidious dis- 
ease was undermining his life, his hours were 
numbered, and it only remained for him to give 
her over to the care of his only brother, with the 
hopeful prayer that he would superintend her 
future, and so far as possible, make amends for 
his own reprehensible negligence. And thus it 
was that Maud Atherton, the spoiled child, the 
wealthy heiress and the unprincipled girl, became 
an inmate of our own happy home. 

Time would fail to tell of the annoyances to 
which we were subjected. It was impossible to 
place her at school—my father would not thus 


. expose her ignorance. Teachers she had by the 


dozens, not one of whom could be prevailed 
upon to remain after the first few weeks. Head- 
strong, sullen, and when roused, passionate in 
the extreme, she became a terror to all who at- 
tempted to coerce her into obedience. My father 
was at his wits’ end; and after a long consulta- 
tion with her teachers, it was proposed for the 
present to leave her at liberty to occupy herself 
as she thought best, hoping that as she grew 
older, her nature would change, and she would 
see the necessity for acquiring that knowledge 
without which she could never enter society. 

It was a long, bright sammer—the one on 
which she came to our quiet village; and her 
whole life, which was not occupied in eating and 
sleeping, was passed out of doors. The village 
was hemmed in by wild and magnificent scenery. 
Great hills loomed up in the distance, and rocks, 
which only the most daring adventurer would 
scale, frowned down over the cliffs, and looked 
upon their shaggy faces as mirrored in the pass- 
ing river. Among these rocks, would Maud 
spend her days. Agile, daring, fearless, she 
would climb the dizzy heights, sending back 
her ringing laughter in mocking echoes upon the 
world below. She knew every mountain, lake, 
pond, brook, meadow, rock or valley, for miles 
and miles away. She knew where to gather the 
sweetest flowers and to find the most inagcessible 
birds’ nests—though trath to say she never in- 
fringed upon the mother owners of those treas- 
ures, however much her uncouth presence might 
have alarmed them. If she had been born on 
horseback, she could not have been a more fear- 
less horsewoman; and as she dashed over the 
country, her great eyes gathering light from the 
excitement, her wild voice ringing out in gush- 
ing joyousness, you may be sure she did not fail 
of creating that amount of excitement always in 
a country village gendered by anything beyond 
the common routine of every-day life. 

But—“ there is a tide in the affairs of all 
men,” and I presume women come in for their 
share of it as well. Before the summer blos- 
soms had drifted away upon the autumn air, the 
tide had come to Maud. The sun lay goldenly 
upon the earth, and the forest trees were brilliant 
with gorgeous tints when our annual picnic came 
off, in the sumach grove which bounded the 
northern portion of the village. No one thought 
of extending an invitation to Maud, or imagined 
she would accept one, even if it had been ten- 
dered. The morning beamed breezy, exhil- 
arating and bright, and early our little band 
mustered on the selected ground. 

A picnic is a picnic thé world over, and ours 
was in no way original or peculiar. A good deal 
of chattering, a good deal of vociferous mirth, a 
good deal of mixing up among the young peo- 
ple, and we presume a good deal of love-making, 
was its sum and substance. Some gathered to- 
gether in groups to discuss the topics of the day, 
some wandered away in quest of the lingering 
wild-flowers, anda few couples sauntered away 
in exclusive pairs too happy to need other 
company than their own. 

In the centre of the grove, like a king sur- 
rounded by his subjects, stood a large oak whose 
almost impervious branches threw a cooling 
shade for many feet around. On a natural bank 
beneath it, an enamored pair were seated in lov- 
ing juxtaposition, conversing, as lovers are wont 
to converse, upon subjects intimately connected 
with their own hopes and fears. Thinking them- 
selves secluded from mortal eyes, they were in- 
duiging in sundry tender and affectionate dem- 
onstrations, when to their surprise and conster- 
nation, a storm of acorns came rattling about 
their ears. Springing hastily from their seat, 
and peering up through the leafy branches, a 
sight met their astonished eyes which, under the 
circumstances, filled them with consternation and 
dismay. Seated upon a limb of the oak, the 
gorgeous leaves enshrining her like a flame, sat 
the wild, untamable, erratic Maud Templeton. 
Her great gipsey eyes were full of saucy mirth, 
her face glowing, with malicious triumph, and 
her whole face quivering with enjoyment over 
the discomfiture of the lovers, she looked some 
demon-c':ild bent upon a special mission of mis- 
chief. Enraged beyond endurance, the lover 
sprang to the tree, and would have sent her reel- 
ing below ; but she was too quick for him. Nim- 
ble as a squirrel, she leaped from limb to limb, 
sending out her mocking laughter the while, and 
before he could reach her, she had dropped to 
the ground and started off with the speed of a 
greyhound. 

She was not to escape, however, so easily. 
The unusual noise had attracted the party on the 





pienic-ground, and before she could clear the 
opening, her progress was arrested by a troop of 
boys just ripe for a frolic. There was scarcely 
one among them that did not owe her a grudge. 
Her malicious propensities were never satisfied 
unless in playing a prank upon some one; and 
now that the tables were turned, her tormentors 
were not inclined to let her off without a due re- 
taliation for past offences. They surrounded her 
on all sides, whirled her about from one to 
another with epithets anything but compli- 
mentary, and one more daring than the rest, was 
unmanly enough to give her a push, which nearly 
sent her to the ground. 

It was an unlucky feat for him, for my brother, 
who at that moment arrived at the scene of ex- 
citement, sprang into the ring and with one blow 
sent her tormentor reeling into the crowd. 

“ Coward !’”’ he muttered between his set teeth. 
“Don’t tremble, my poor girl—I’d like to see 
the one who would insult you now!” And draw- 
ing her into the sheltet of his arm, he stood for a 
moment proudly defiant, casting such contempt- 
uous glances upon her assailants, that they were 
glad to slink away. 

I saw Maud turn her great frightened eyes up 
to my brother’s face with an expression which I 
had occasion to remember long after the scene 
which called it forth had been forgotten. Poor 
girl! it was new enotgh to her the sensation of 
protection—new enough to her the idea that she 
was of consequence to any mortal being—new 
enough to her the awakening consciousness that 
she was a responsible girl, a being like other be- 
ings, to be car@t for, loved and respected. I 
think in those few moments, while they were 
standing there facing the amazed crowd, 
these sentiments for the first time in her life 
flashed into her soul. A certain peace and 
quietness, very real and very tender, spread over 
her turbulent nature, thorough as it was strange ; 
and when my brother turned to take her home, 
she crept nearer to his side and walked on as one 
in a dream. 

Iwas more thoroughly surprised than ever 
when, the next day, she came to me with a sort 
of bashful awkwardness and begged of me to in- 
struct her. Of course, I was only too glad of 
the opportunity ; and I must say, that for the 
next two years a better, more tractable, or 
brighter scholar I should never desire to have. 
An entire revolution was effected in her habits 
and temper. She no longer made the rocks and 
hills her play-ground—no longer gloried in 
frayed and ragged dresses—no longer rendered 
herself the bugbear to neighboring children, 
which had formerly been her delight. Pleasures 
she still had. I would not listen to her proposal 
of giving up her horseback exercise, nor did she 
refer to it again after one bright evening on 
which my brother had escorted her. After that, 
she seldom went alone ; and as the summer wore 
away, and the long autumn evenings approached, 
I was pained to the intimacy be- 
tween my bho a feeling as I did 
that only pain at. $o,\ue of the parties 
could be the result.; , 

Before the winter yas theough, T had occasion 
to know that his presgnce along made up the sun 
and sum of her happinegs ; that her whole face 
would undergo a transition at the very echo of 
his footstep; that her eyes would radiate joy at 
the sound of his voice; that her dark cheeks 
would flush with happiness whenever he sat by 
her side; that her moods and tempers were but 
a reflex of his; that unguardedly, rashly, almost 
without an effort to prevent it, she had allowed 
her heart to float away upon the waves of pas- 
sion, to be wrecked as hearts have been before, 
and as hearts will be again while the world lasts, 
on the shoals of unrequited love. 

I do not think at the first my brother was 
aware of the nature of her feelings. Her stolen 
glances, so full of fond, fervent tenderness—her 
incessant watchfulness over his needs—her thou- 
sand ministrations of love, tendered so shyly, 
yet with so much devotion—her restless nervous- 
ness in his absence—and her gentle, caressing 
manner when he was present, were all in his 
mind set down to gratitude. It was pleasant to 
have her by his side, to watch the development 
of this singular genius, to see the once pallid 
cheek filling out into the bloom and the plump- 
ness of high health, to note the angular form 
swelling into the classic contour and grace of 
perfect womanhood, to watch the large Oriental 
eyes flashing and lighting up for him alone; to 
feel that he had wrought the wondrous change, 
that his influence and his power had turned the 
wilful, passionate, fiery Créole into an elegant, 
refined and graceful girl, it was very pleasant— 
so much so that few men would have found it in 
their heart to destroy the illusion, even at the 
risk of their sincerity. 

My brother was only mortal—idle, impul- 
sive and handsome. This exclusive devotion 
flattered his vanity ; this unasked-for tenderness 
and dependence gave food to his self-love. He 
was proud of her growing beauty—proud of her 
open and unguarded reverence for him. To 
other men she was grave, courteous, and always 
coldly polite ; to him gender, reverent and yield- 
ing. He was an only son, and had passed most 
of the time at home; yet he had been in society 
long enough to know that such exclusive homage 
was a triumph, coming from what source it 
might—the more so then, when voluntarily be- 
stowed upon him by the heiress, the belle, the 
much courted, greatly prized Maud Atherton. 

And she was all of that. At seventeen, our 
intractable cousin was, without exception, the 
handsomest girl I ever saw. Tall, graceful, 
with a form rounded into most perfect symmetry, 
a self-possession most remarkable for one of her 
years, and a face whose dark, Oriental beauty 
was as bewitching to contemplate as it was unu- 
sual to see, she moved among her associates re- 
gally, stately—a very queen among her willing 
subjects. 

Music was her passion ; and at all hours, when 
not occupied in the one great dream of her life, 
her nimble fingers were trailing over the harp 
(her favorite instrament), and teaching it to give 
vent to those impetuous thoughts and desires 
which she dared not otherwise indulge, except in 
the privacy of her own chamber. From under 
her skilful hand, I have heard such exquisite 





strains, such soft, tender pleadings, such an out- 
pouring of human love and trust, that the heart 
must indeed be callous to all human feeling 
which could refuse to be touchetl by their strains. 

My brother was as great an enthusiast in mu- 
sic as herself; and to his encouragement I al- 
ways knew she was indebted for her wondrous 
improvement. I have seen him hang above her 
chair, his hand resting upon her shoulder, her 
wondrous eyes turned ever and anon to him for 
approval, till my heart ached for the pain that 
must come of this silent idolatry, if not shared 
by him. My mother became uneasy, my father 
shook his head in silence, and as usual, it was 
deputed to me to discover how far my brother 


shared the exclusive devotion so evidently be-, 


stowed by Maud. 

Much as I admired my brother, I could not 
blind myself to the faults of his peculiar temper- 
ament. I knew him to be vacillating, undemon- 
strative, rather inclined to please himself best 
with that style of amusement which created for 
him the least exertion. Maud loved him now 
with all the force and fervor of a heart heated 
with the fiery sun of the passionate South. He 
had been the first fancy of her existence ; to this 
first tenderness her whole soul had gone out like 
a flood. But would it last always? Would the 
time not come when that deep heart of hers 
would cry out for more positive food !—when the 
fervent spirit now pouring out its rich treasures 
on his shrine, would ask for an equally fervent 
return? Would she be satisfied always to be 
the worshipper, instead of the worshiped ? Would 
there not come longings, unsatisfied—yearnings 
for something more positive, more demonstrative, 
more in accordance with the outpouring of her 
own rich affection? And would there not come 
times when even my brother would become 
sated and weary of this perpetual idolatry ? 

I was many years his senior. I had lived in 
and of the world, and I had learned the nature 
of his sex well enough to know that no voluntary 
gift of affection is held in such value as is one 
which has occasioned the owner some trouble— 
that only what is hardly earned is dearly prized ; 
and I knew thenature of my brother too well to 
hope more from him than from any other of his 
exacting sex. 

“ You are breaking Maud’s heart,’ I said to 
him gne evening, after an especially ardent dis- 
play of improvisation over the harp. 

I had never seen her so brilliant, or heard her 
play with such wonderful power and effect; and 
through it all ran a vein of wild, poetic aban- 
donment, a sort of inspiration, which could not 
fail of touching the heart it was meant to reach. 
It did so, I saw my brother bending over her 
almost spell-bound ai. entranced ; then he stole 
his arms round her, sinking down, down, down, 
till his handsome head rested on her bosom. It 
was the first positive caress he had ever bestowed 
upon her. _ I knew it by the half-frightened way 
in which the color sprang to her cheek and the 
light to her eyes. She made an effort to rise, but 
he restrained her; and I could see by the quiver- 
ing lip, and the tremor of the whole frame, that 
she had not expected this demonstration. I saw 
him draw her lips down to his and murmur on 
them “ my darling—my darling!” 

I do not know how he thonght she would take 
this sudden wooing; certainly: he was not pre- 
pared for the great gush of passionate tears 
which flooded down over her handsome face. 
He was evidently startled, and sought by every 
passionate demonstration to soothe and calm 
her. I stole from the room, not wishing they 
should either of them know that I was witness 
of their stormy betrothal. Late in the evening, 
Maud came to bed. 

Her chamber adjoined mine, and I could tell 
by the midnight stillness that she was making no 
preparation for rest. The door was ajar, and 
looking in, I saw her on her knees—her dark 
cheeks glowing, her lips moist and red, her bril- 
liant eyes upraised with such happy, reverent 
thankfulness as only a sincere heart could feel. 
Later in the night I awoke to find her standing by 
my bedside. She was too happy to rest—and 
would Ilet her come in with me? With her 
arms about me, she told me the story of her love 
—how she had suffered to know that she had 
given her love unsought—almost the bitterest 
knowledge that ever comes to woman’s heart— 
how she had despaired of ever being happy, as 
other women are happy, in the certainty of being 
loved. 

“To think,” she went on, “that only this 
morning I was so miserable, over my hard fate, 
and now it is so beautiful! O, you cannot un- 
derstand it—you who never loved !” 

Who never loved? No, never! Be witness the 
bitter pangs which tortured my heart while lis- 
tening to that full prayer of happiness which has 
escaped my lone life! Be witness the memories 
which daily struggle from their treasure-house, 
taunting me with a lonely, unblessed future! Be 
witness the wasted, weary years, the youth with- | 
ered in its spring, the heart grown old in its 
prime, the desolate, dreary mockery of peace, 
where there is no peace! No, I never loved! 
The heart knoweth its own bitterness; let mine 
keep its secret even from thee, my beautiful 
Maud ! 

In two years they were to be married—Maud 
and my brother—which years, in accordance 
with my father’s wish, Robert was to spend 
abroad. Fatal mistake! The love of one, nat- 
ufally inclined to vacillation, needed the pres- 
ence of the loved one to keep it burning with a 
steady flame! 

For the first year of his absence, letters long 
and loving came at regular periods, filling Maud 
with happy, holy tranquillity. Then there came 
achange. Letters were received less frequently, 
and even those unsatisfactory, mysterious, and 
oftentimes cold. Ido not know that Maud felt 
this change ; her eye lost none of its tender pur- 
ity, her check none of its crimson bloom—yet I 
have seen her sit for hours pondering over one 
of these missives, her eyes, too earnest for see- 
ing, looking bravely away into the future, as if 
wishing and daring to penetrate the cloud gath- 
ering above her. If she suffered, she suffered in 
silence—a silence which even I, her more than 
sister, dared not penetrate. 

At length my brother’s letters contained fre- 


quent references to an American family he had 
met abroad—a Mr. and Mrs. Angier—whose 
family seat was very near toourown. As good 
lack would have it—so he wrote—their term of 
visiting was up, and they would return in the 
same steamer with himself. A few other letters 
followed, most of which were directed to me. I 
could not comprehend them. Some were gay, 
reckless, wild and mecoherent; others gloomy, 
sad, and almost despairing. I feared he had 
fallen into the dissipated habits which are so 
often the curse of manhood, and that his letters 
were but the different tones of an excitable na- 
ture. I did not keep them from Maud, although 
it made my heart ache to see the wistful, 
anxious face which bent so earnestly above 
them. 

It was a lazy, luxurious, dreamy autumn 
evening when the wheels of a travelling-carriage 
came toiling up the hill on the top of which our 
house was situated. We were not expecting 
Robert until the next steamer; so although a 
strange carriage was something of a novelty im 
our neighborhood, it searcely won a glance from 
us at the homestead. We were sitting lazily 
under the maple-trees which skirted our garden 
—Maud dreaming over the last strange letter 
from her betrothed, I reading, sometimes aloud, 
from Tennyson’s beautiful poems, sometimes 
stopping to gaze at and pity my companion. I 
can see her now, reclining there in the shade— 
the fragrance and the bloom of the garden all 
around her, the sun flinging down upon her his 
last rays through the trees, and her large eyes, 
more than ever prophetic, fixed upon the far-off 
glory of the sunset clouds! I had reason to re- 
member it, for there was much of tempest and 
of mental storm to agonize that calm counte- 
nance before I was ever to see it again in peace- 
ful happiness. 

To our surprise, the carriage stopped at our 
lawn, and a young man, whom at first we 
thought to be a stranger, alighted and looked 
towards the house. With one quick exclama- 
tion, Maud started to her feet and almost flew 
down the gravelled walk. What sudden ap 
parition was it that arrested the speed of that 
fleet step? What sudden presentiment could 
have turned that crimson check to the hue of 
marble? What second thought changed the 
blissful exhilaration of a lovers’ meeting into 
the grave, stately courtesy of a common ae- 
quaintance? Framed in the carriage door, 
poised on one tiny foot, hesitating with a sort of 
bashful uncertainty of welcome, stood the love- 
liest, purest vision of girlish beauty that ever 
greeted the sight of poet or lover. Golden hair 
hanging in little damp rings about a forehead 
of polished whiteness—soft blue, frightened eyes 
gazed deprecatingly from one to the other—a 
mouth, warm and plump as dew-wreathed cher- 
ries, quivered for a moment like that of a grieved 
child’s—and a tiny hand, no bigger than a 
baby’s toy, crept lovingly into that of her com- 
panion’s, as if to ask for protection and 
gentleness. 

In another moment, I was at the carringe- 
door and in my brother’s atms. Maud stood by 
me, makipg no demonstration of welcome, only 
gazing from one to the other in dreamy bewil- 
derment. Robert, fiushed and handsome as 
ever, tried to make some explanation of his ap- 
pearance with a lady companion ; but his words 
were incohergnt—he was confused and ill at 
ease, and i shrank from the scrutiny of 
Mand’s burning eyes. We made out at last that 
the young lady was a sister of Mrs. Angier—a 
stranger in this part of the country—Mr. and 
Mrs. Angier were detained for a few weeks im 
New York—wished him to take charge of Lilie 
till their return—hoped his sister would have no 
objection to her remaining a few days at the 
Atherton homestead, etc., etc. 

Now all of this was very careless and thought- 
less on the part of the Angiers, and very im- 
proper in my brother, which I was not backward 
in making him understand. Courtesy de- 
manded that I should accept the charge—in- 
deed it would have been hard for me to escape 
it, without being positively rude—but I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was uncomfort- 
able under my studied politeness, and felt the 
disapproval which I was not slow to evince. 

I do not know why, with all her infantile 
looks and tender, caressing ways, her apparent 
artlessness of manner and childlike appearance, 
we could none of us—not even our gentle moth- 
er—tolerate the presence of Lilie Lane. Her 
very caresses had something stealthy and de- 
signing in they, and her fawning, childish man- 
ner was positively repulsive. Only my brother 
seemed to feel the charm of her pretty noth- 
ingness. 

Our coldness seemed to frighten her to him 
for protection, for she clung around him, sat 
upon his knee, and seemed to have no more idea 
than achild that there was anything improper 
in the act. 

A temporary revival of affection seemed to 
have arisen between my brother and Maud— 
she, with her deep woman’s heart, believing im- 
plicitly in his word. Her demonstrations were 
not open and unreserved, as formerly, but none 
the less tender and true in their quiet nature. 
She believed that once Lilie was removed, he 
would be all her own again. She did not see 
how he could repulse her—she was such a ten- 
der, simple, little child! She believed that from 
association he had a friendly interest in her wel- 
fare—a brotherly feeling for one who evidently 
elung to him with the regard of a younger sis- 
ter. And so she trusted on, day after day, happy 
in the few crumbs which fell to her share from his 
table of affection. 

Robert might deceive her—for we all believe 
what we wish—but he could not deceive me. His 
manner had grown as erratic as his letters had 
been. He was irritable and nervous, now impa- 
tient and inconsiderate,then humble and ashamed 
of his actions. To Lilie alone was he ever the 
same. No harsh word ever fell from his lips in 
her presence—no frown ever crossed his face on 
her account. As the time set for his wedding- 
day approached, he grew more and more sullen 
and gloomy—sometimes sitting for hours looking 
ont upon the withering trees, heeding nothing, 
not even the pretty prattle of his pet Lilie. 








A month had passed, and still the Angiers 
remained in New York with no present prospect | he 
of return. 1 determined that the stay of Lilie 
should continue no longer in our family. I felt | ter 
that she, «mall and tender as she. was, was a | 
Jonah amongst us, who, as there was no whale to } wl 
tend to her case, would, if not removed, swamp 0 
the ship and ruin us forever, Full of these | ha 
thoughts I hurried owt to seek my brother, de- 1. 
termined to bring matters to a crisis, and a | hk 
cri-sis 1 found it indeed, when I did discover him, | I 
They were both in the library, himself and Lilie 
seated on a lounge, with their backs to the door, ™ 
I saw 





Lilie crying as if her heart was broken 
him lift her head up to his bosom to kiss the 
weeping eyes, I saw his hand smooth down the 
drift of golden curls, lingering over them, as if 
every silky thread was precious to his heart; 
then his lips opened, and Lheld my breath to 
listen. 

“T don't see how T am to prevent it,” he enid, 
“Tt would break up the family, and kill Maud, 
I believe. O, Lilie, my blessed darling, what 
shall Ido! ‘Tell mo—advise me! Tt will kill 
me body and soul to give you up.” 

A fresh burst of tears, and a closer clinging to 
his neck, was her only answer. 

“If Teould only have foreseen this—if I could 
only have known that you were in the world—it 
is a fatality, a miserable fatality, and one impos 
sible to avoid.” 

“If you loved me,” cooed the soft voice, 
“you would give up everything forme, What 
is whe, afterall ? A great, fierce, horrible creature, 
with eyes that are enough to’ frighten one into 
hysterics. I’m sure she will make you miserable, 
and I hope she will!” Another sob, and another 
caress, “ And as for your sister, old maid like, 
she hates me, and I can tell you I don’t like her 
any of the best.” 

This was the tender, simple, gentle litte girl, 
whose arts had power to win a heart from my 
good, noble, womanly Maud, ©, man, man! it 
would take more of a philosopher than I am to 
solve your caprices. Not receiving any answer, 
Lilie raised her head, and glancing into the mirror 
saw who was standing in the door. With one 
spring she fled past me, leaving me alone face to 
face with my brother. And such a face as it 
was; so full of shame, passion, humiliation and 
an 








“Spy,” he hissed, through his clenched teeth, 
“T hope you are satisfied now.” 

“ Yes, Robert,’ I answered, seating myself by 
his side, “I am satisfied. Satisfied that we 
have all been the dupe of an artful girl; satisfied 
that my brother has acted a very dishonorable 
part towards one whose little finger is worth more 
than Lilie Lane’s whole body. I’m surprised at 
you, Robert. I can’t comprehend you at all. 
You surely have no intention of proving false to 
Maud, of bringing that—that girl home as your 
wife?” 

“And if I have, what’s to hinder me? Am 


your folly, if I thought your heart or your peace 
of mind was at stake, I would not plead with you, 
even to spare Mand.” 

I heard the rustling skirts of a woman’s dress, 
and turned just in time to save Maud from fall- 
ing. It was only for a moment, though, that she 
hhd need of my support. My brother sprang to 
her side, forgetting in that anguished face, that 
wild gaze, that hopeless, hepless expression, that 
any other person ever lived on earth, dearer to 
him than his beautiful Maud. All the passionate, 
endearing words which spring to the lips in such 
cases of emergency, were poured out to her in 
frantic impetuosity. She listened calmly for a 
moment, and then lifting her arm in a grave, 
stately way, waved him to a seat. 

“1 heard your conversation,” she sald, ina 
dry, hurky voice. “ I did not mean to, bat I 
did. Ido not blame you, Hobert—we are not 
responsible for our own affections. I loved you 
always; Ido not think it shame to say #0 now 
it is past. I was very young, and my life had 
been very desolate before 1 knew you. You 
taught me the secret of woman's life; you seemed 
to understand me, to appreciate cualities in me 

which no one else discovered ; to recognize in 
me a capacity for bigher sims and deeper pur- | 
poses than had ever governed my impulses. { 
Whatever I effected, or was, or became, you 
I strained every effort 
to improve both mind and person, because you 
would be gratified with it It may have been 
very foolish—I think it was, but I gave you all 
without reserve, my tenderness, my worship, my 
I do not complain, it is better as it is, 0, 


were responsible for it. 


trust. 


Think what it would have been 
to have laid my head on your bosom a* your 
wife, and then to have found out that another 


to me too late 


sulject of love mast never be resumed.” 
started towards her, but she again waved ber 
hand ina manner notto be mistaken. “ You 


don't love Miss Lane—you never will love her; | 


but neither have you loved me—* 


far, far better than if the knowledge bad come | 


face than thine was mirrored there! No, thank | 
God! it bat not come to that, You will ander. | 
stand why LI speak so fally of this now. The | 


Robert | 


I responsible to you for my actions? Mand, too, | at 
betrothed to a boy that did not know his own | b: 
mind, and expect him to keep td his word! 1 | he 
liked her well enongh then. I had seen no one | he 
else, knew nothing of the world; and now if I] w: 
hid never met—” My brother #opped and | th 
blushed. , hu 
“ Well,” I went on. “If you had never met. | by 
I don’t blame you for being ashamed of yourself; | sh 
you must have been wilfully blind, to let an art- | he 
ful, calculating, unscrupulous flirt like Lilie Lane he 
gain such a mastery over you. Why, you | hi 
would tire of her in a month, while she—pab, I | ye 
have no patience to talk of her. And Maud, so 
good and unsuspecting. Why is it that men | fo: 
like you have the power of crushing hearts so far | te 
above your comprehension? Send that girl | ™ 
home at once; it shows her lack of delicacy | re 
being here at all. I tell you, Robert, she | m 
wouldn’t have cared a pin’s head for you if she | th 
hadn’t known you belonged to some one else. | * 
O, you will give her up; you wont estrange | su 
yourself from those who have loved you all the | to 
years of their life, for one so unworthy of the sac- | fo 
rifice. If I didn’t know it was a momentary | Vv! 
caprice, if I didn’t know you would blush for | w: 


v 
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treferences to an American family he had 
abroad—a Mr. and Mrs. Angier—whose 
\y seat was very near toourown. As good 
would have it—so he wrote—their term of 
ng was up, and they would return in the 
» steamer with himself. A few other letters 
wed, most of which were directed to me. I 
! not comprehend them. Some were gay, 
ess, wild and mcoherent; others gloomy, 
and almost despairing. I feared he had 
n into the dissipated habits which are so 
» the curse of manhood, and that his letters 
but the different tones of an excitable na- 
I did not keep them from Maud, although 
ade my heart ache to see the wistful, 
‘ous face which bent so earnestly above 


was a lazy, luxurious, dreamy autumn 
‘ing when the wheels of a travelling-carriage 
toiling up the hill on the top of which our 
® was situated. We were not expecting 
ert until the next steamer; so although a 
ge carriage was something of a novelty im 
eighborhood, it searcely won a glance from 
' the homestead. We were sitting lazily 
: the maple-trees which skirted our garden 
ud dreaming over the last strange letter 
her betrothed, I reading, sometimes aloud, 
Tennyson’s beautiful poems, sometimes 
‘ing to gaze at and pity my companion. I 
2 her now, reclining there in the shade— 
agrance and the bloom of the garden all 
1d her, the sun flinging down upon her his 
‘uys through the trees, and her large eyes, 
than ever prophetic, fixed upon the far-off 
of the sunset clouds! I had reason to re- 
er it, for there was much of tempest and 
ntal storm to agonize that calm counte- 
before I was ever to see it again in peace- 
ppiness. 
our surprise, the carriage stopped at our 
and a young man, whom at first we 
‘hit to be @ stranger, alighted and looked 
is the house. With one quick exclama- 
Maud started to her feet and almost flew 
the gravelled walk. What sudden ap 
nm was it that arrested the speed of that 
‘tep? What sudden presentiment could 
‘urned that crimson cheek to the hue of 
°% What second thought changed the 
| exhilaration of a lovers’ meeting into 
rave, stately courtesy of a common ae- 
ance? Framed in the carriage door, 
on one tiny foot, hesitating with a sort of 
‘| uncertainty of welcome, stood the love- 
urest vision of girlish beauty that ever 
| the sight of poet or lover. Golden hair 
gin little damp rings about a forehead 
‘shed whiteness—soft blue, frightened eyes 
deprecatingly from one to the other—a 
warm and plump as dew-wreathed cher- 
ivered for a moment like that of a grieved 
—and a tiny hand, no bigger than a 
toy, crept lovingly into that of her com- 
’s, as if to ask for protection and 
ess. 
nother moment, I was at the carriage- 
id in my brother’s asms. Mand stoo@ by 
kipg no demonstration of welcome, only 
from one to the other in dreamy bewil- 
t. Robert, finshed and handsome as 
‘ed to make some explanation of his ap- 
‘ewith a lady companion ; but his words 
cohergnt—he was confused and ill at 
nd ently shrank from the scrutiny of 
burning eyes. We made out at last that 
ng lady was a sister of Mrs. Angier—a 
‘in this part of the country—Mr. and 
igier were detained for a few weeks in 
rk—wished him to take charge of Lilie 
return—hoped his sister would have no 
nto her remaining a few days at the 
n homestead, etc., etc. 
ll of this was very careless and thought- 
he part of the Angiers, and very im- 
in my brother, which I was not backward 
“ing him understand. Courtesy de- 
\ that I should accept the charge—in- 
would have been hard for me to escape 
at being positively rude—but I had the 
‘on of knowing that he was uncomfort- 
‘er my studied politeness, and felt the 
val which I was not slow to evince. 
not know why, with all her infantile 
1 tender, caressing ways, her apparent 
'ss of manner and childlike appearance, 
‘ none of us—not even our gentle moth- 
‘ate the presence of Lilie Lane. Her 
resses had something stealthy and de- 
n they, and her fawning, childish man- 
positively repulsive. Only my brother 
to feel the charm of her pretty noth- 


ldness seemed to frighten her to him 
‘tion, for she clung around him, sat 
knee, and seemed to have no more idea 
ild that there was anything improper 


porary revival of affection seemed to 
sen between my brother and Maud— 
her deep woman’s heart, believing im- 
his word. Her demonstrations were 
and unreserved, as formerly, but none 
tender and true in their quiet nature. 
ved that once Lilie was removed, he 
all her own again. She did not see 
ould repulse her—she was such a ten- 
le, little child! She believed that from 
n he had a friendly interest in her wel- 
rotherly feeling for one who evidently 
im with the regard of a younger sis- 
' so she trusted on, day after day, happy 
crumbs which fell to her share from his 
fection. 
night deceive her—for we all believe 
ish—but he could not deceive me. His 
d grown as erratic as his letters had 
was irritable and nervous, now impa- 
considerate,then humble and ashamed 
ms. To Lilie alone was he ever the 
harsh word ever fell from his lips in 
‘e—no frown ever crossed his face on 
t. As the time set for his wedding- 
ached, he grew more and more sullen 
y—sometimes sitting for hours looking 
1e withering trees, heeding nothing, 
1@ pretty prattle of his pet Lilie. 





“ees THE FLAG OF OUR URIGN. eS 





A month had passed, and still the Angiers 
remained in New York with no present prospect 
of return. I determined that the stay of Lilie 
should continue no longer in our family. I felt 
that she, small and tender as she. was, was a 
Jonah amongst us, who, as there was no whale to 
tend to her case, would, if not removed, swamp 
the ship and ruin us forever. Full of these 
thoughts I hurried out to seek my brother, de- 
termined to bring matters to a crisis, and a 
cri-sis I found it indeed, when I did discover him. 
They were both in the library, himself and Lilie 
seated on a lounge, with their backs to the door, 
Lilie crying as if her heart was broken. I saw 
him lift her head up to his bosom to kiss the 
weeping eyes. I saw his hand smooth down the 
drift of golden curls, lingering over them, as if 
every silky thread was precious to his heart; 
then his lips opened, and Iheld my breath to 
listen. 

“<T don’t see how I am to prevent it,” he said. 
“Tt would break up the family, and kill Maud, 
I believe. O, Lilie, my blessed darling, what 
shall Ido! Tell me—advise me! It will kill 
me body and soul to give you up.” 

A fresh burst of tears, and a closer clinging to 
his neck, was her only answer. 

“ If Icould only have foreseen this—if I could 
only have known that you were in the world—it 
is a fatality, a miserable fatality, and one impos- 
sible to avoid.” 

“If you loved me,” cooed the soft voice, 
“you would give up everything forme. What 
is she, afterall? A great, fierce, horrible creature, 
with eyes that are enough to’ frighten one into 
hysterics. I’m sure she will make you miserable, 
and I hope she will!” Another sob, and another 
caress. “ And as for your sister, old maid like, 
she hates me, and I can tell you I don’t like her 
any of the best.” 

This was the tender, simple, gentle little girl, 
whose arts had power to win a heart from my 
good, noble, womanly Maud, QO, man, man! it 
would take more of a philosopher than I am to 
solve your caprices. Not receiving any answer, 
Lilie raised her head, and glancing into the mirror 
saw who was standing in the door. With one 
spring she fled past me, leaving me alone face to 
face with my brother. And such a face as it 
was; so full of shame, passion, humiliation and 
anger. 

“Spy,” he hissed, through his clenched teeth, 
“T hope you are satisfied now.” 

“ Yes, Robert,” I answered, seating myself by 
his side, “I am satisfied. Satisfied that we 
have all been the dupe of an artful girl; satisfied 
that my brother has acted a very dishonorable 
part towards one whose little finger is worth more 
than Lilie Lane’s whole body. I’m surprised at 
you, Robert. I can’t comprehend you at all. 
You surely have no intention of proving false to 
Maud, of bringing that—that girl home as your 
wife?” : 

“And if I have, what’s to hinder me? Am 
I responsible to you for my actions? Maud, too, 
betrothed to a boy that did not know his own 
mind, and expect him to keep td his word! I 
liked her well enough then. I had seen no one 
else, knew nothing of the world; and now if I 
had nevér met—” My brother stopped and 
blushed. 

“Well,” I went on. “If you had never met. 
I don’t blame you for being ashamed of yourself; 
you must have been wilfully blind, to let an art- 
ful, calculating, unscrupulous flirt like Lilie Lane 
gain such a mastery over you. Why, you 
would tire of her in a month, while she—pah, I 
have no patience to talk of her. And Maud, so 
good and unsuspecting. Why is it that men 
like you have the power of crushing hearts so far 
above your comprehension? Send that girl 
home at once; it shows her lack of delicacy 
being here at all. I tell you, Robert, she 
wouldn’t have cared a pin’s head for you if she 
hadn’t known you belonged to some one else. 
O, you will give her up; you wont estrange 
yourself from those who have loved you all the 
years of their life, for one so unworthy of the sac- 
rifice. If I didn’t know it was a momentary 
caprice, if I didn’t know you would blush for 
your folly, if I thought your heart or your peace 
of mind was at stake, I would not plead with you, 
even to spare Maud.” 

I heard the rustling skirts of a woman’s dress, 
and turned just in time to save Maud from fall- 
ing. It was only for a moment, though, that she 
hid need of my support. My brother sprang to 
her side, forgetting in that anguished face, that 
wild gaze, that hopeless, hapless expression, that 
any other person ever lived on earth, dearer to 
him than his beautiful Maud. All the passionate, 
endearing words which spring to the lips in such 
cases of emergency, were poured out to her in 
frantic impetuosity. She listened calmly for a 
moment, and then lifting her arm in a grave, 
stately way, waved him to a seat. 

“T heard your conversation,” she said, in a 
dry, husky voice. ‘I did not mean to, but I 
did. Ido not blame you, Robert—we are not 
responsible for our own affections. I loved you 
always ; Ido not think it shame to say so now 
it is past. Iwas very young, and my life had 
been very desolate before 1 knew you. You 
taught me the secret of woman’s life; you seemed 
to understand me, to appreciate cualities in me 
which no one else discovered ; to recognize in 
me a capacity for higher aims and deeper pur- 
poses than had ever governed my impulses. 
Whatever I effected, or was, or became, you 
were responsible for it. I strained every effort 
to improve both mind and person, because you 
would be gratified with it. It may have been 
very foolish—I think it was, but I gave you all 
without reserve, my tenderness, my worship, my 
trast. I do not complain, it is better as it is, O, 
far, far better than if the knowledge had come 
to me too late. Think what it would have been 
to have laid my head on your bosom as your 
wife, and then to have found out that another 
face than mine was mirrored there! No, thank 
God! it has not come to that, You will under- 
stand why I speak so fully of this now. The 
subject of love mast never be resumed.” Robert 


started towards her, but she again waved her | 


hand ina manner not to be mistaken. ‘“ You 
don’t love Miss Lane—you never will love her ; 
but neither have you loved me—” 


“O, [have, Maud, Heaven be my witness I 
have and do.” 

The great gipsey eyes, once so reverent and 
tender, glittered upon him like diamonds. 

“You think you do now; you will think so 
till another fresh fancy strikes your sight. If I 
were not too agonized for triumph, I might per- 
haps rejoice to know that I shall notsuffer alone. 
Ido not. If it will be any satisfactiou for you to 
know how fearful is the wreck you have made, 
Ido not mind owning that I have lost within 
the past few minutes, what a whole lifetime will 
not recall; not only my love for you, but my 
faith in your sex. You have taken from me all 
this earth had of brightness ; you have rifled my 
young heart of all its trust, and hope and love. 
You have robbed me of my girlhood’s birthright, 
its fresh, unsullied confidence. Ido not reproach 
you; I tell you of it only that you may be sure 
how impossible it is to bridge over the past. I 
shall go out into the world with a smiling face 
and a marble heart. Women, happy in the pos- 
session of home-feelings, and home-affections, 
will envy me the icy brilliancy of my life. We 
shall meet in society with the coldly clasping 
hand, and the lying, smiling lip, and we shall 
laugh to think that out of the whole crowd, only 
you and I know aught of the dead love whose 
grave lies hidden at the bottom of a reckless 
heart. I shall live, for hearts like mine are too 
stubborn to break, but life will be a Living lie. 
My joys will not he womanly joys, my pleasures 
not womanly pleasures. There will be a heart’s 
hunger to appease in some way; ambition’s 
triumphs—” 

I saw her prophetic eyes widening and bright- 
ening under the excitement of the time. I saw 
her face growing darker and paler, and her lips 
whiter than even her cheeks. I could no longer 
contain my calmness. 

“This passion, intensity, or whatever it may 
be, is killing you, Maud,” I said, springing to 
her side, and winding my arms about her. 

“Tam trying my strength; it is my first les- 
son; don’t you think I’ll pass ?” 

O, the fearful attempt at merriment, the mock- 
ing scorn on that pale face, the horrible, grating 
laugh which distended her rigid lips! I believed 
she had gone mad. Robert had been gazing at 
her wildly, silently, as if he had turned to stone. 

“Leave me,” she murmured, and you, too, 
Robert. Ihave not got quite used to my new 
existence. - I shall do better alone. Such 
funerals as this should have but few spectators. 
Itis all for the best! remember we are to’ be 
friends, Robert; I am to come to your wedding 
and—” 

She started towards the door, walking as if 
suddenly struck blind. Perhaps, I thought, it 
will be better for her to struggle alone with her 
great sorrow. I went towards her with a caress- 
ing gesture, intending to kiss her before parting 
with her. She repulsed me, and I saw her hand- 
kerchief to her lips. A cry so wild and passion- 
ate that I involuntarily turned to my brother, 
burst upon the silence. The next moment he 
held Maud in his arms, the blood falling from 
her pale lips, staining his white shirt bosom 
with crimson drops. He laid her tenderly upon 
the sofa, and tried to staunch the blood. He 
hung over her in frenzied agony, calling upon her 
by every endearing tie to open her eyes and say 
she forgave him. He accused himself of being 
her murderer, lamented that he had ever done 
her such injustice as to think of another. Alas, 
he might have spared his words, Maud was be- 
yond the power of hearing or answering. 

What weeks of torture followed this one un- 
fortunate night. A quiet, gentle insanity seemed 
to have settled upon Maud. She was once 
more the loving, trusting girl, clinging to Robert 
reverently, and toiling away at her books that he 
might approve. Then the scene would change ; 
the realities which had tortured her to insanity, 
would return to her in all their vividness. At 
such times it would take all my brother’s strength 
to manage her. It was pitiful to see her—the 
foam-flecked lips, the burning eyes, the cheeks 
vivid with the fever of heart and brain. In her 
worst raving one thing was always apparent, 
that her love for Robert was as strong and as 
worshipful as ever. That seemed to be her 
great grief, that struggle as she would, it still 
held possession of her heart. The physician de- 
cided that her mind never would be restored. 
She was still weak from the rupture of the blood- 
vessel, and that with the occasional struggles she 
underwent, kept her from regaining the strength 
she otherwise would have done. My brother sat 
by her side night and day. If ever atonement 
could be made for the wrong which wrought this 
suffering, he certainly effected it. He grew pale 
and thin, almost as the poor maniac over whom 
he exercised a brother’s tenderness and a hus- 
band’s love. One day, after an especially severe 
paroxysm, she went to sleep in my brother’s 
arms. It was late in the summer, and the gar- 
den was golden with blossoms. A soft, invigor- 
ating air came through the vines shading the 
window at which he sat, and just lifting the 
loosened hair from her uncovered brow. I don’t 
know how it happened, but for the first time 
since it occurred, we were talking—my brother 
and myself—of the singular circumstances that 
led to her illness. 

As usual he had been dealing very harshly 
with himself, blaming himself even quite as 
much as the circumstances warranted; said he 
never had loved any one ""t Maud, that it was 
a singular infatuation which possessed him, and if 
he could only once more see her restored to 
reason, he would willingly exile himself from 
her sight forever. We were talking so earnestly 
that we had not noticed Maud for some time. 
When we did so, to our surprise we found her 
eyes wide open, looking up into Robert’s face 
with a questioning stare. 


O, Robert, how could you, and I loving you so 
dearly ?” And bursting into tears, she laid her 
head upon his shoulder like a grieved child. Her 
return to reason was as permanent as it was 
sudden. I think there is a fate which ordains all 
these incidents of our lives. All her pride, her 
scorn, and her anger had fled with the ravages of 

the fever. She seemed always to have a con- 
| sciousness of my brother's devotion to her daring 





| “Tr was true, then; I've not been dreaming. ; 





her illness; be that agit may, his tender care, 
his deep humiliation, his watchfulness over her 
convalescence all had a most beneficial effect. If 
she did not quite forget his temporary estrange- 
ment, she forgave it most heartily. It was more 
than a year before she was well enough to join 
again in society, where she was looked upon as 
a lost star, restored to rerleyed brillianey. It is 
ten years since they were married, my brother 
Robert and his beautiful Maud. They live very 
quietly in a sweet cottage that looks at itself all 
day long in the beautiful Htdson River. Five 
olive branches already gather around their table, 
and on this, the anniversary of their wedding, I, 
their old maid sister, take this occasion to re- 
mark that aman—a very young one,mind—might 
do a better thing than be dazzled by stray lights, 
and a woman a worse one than to forgive him. 
Lilie Lane married a man four times her own 
age, for the sake of his money, and ran away 
with a younger one for the sake of his person. 
All the Lilie Lanes are not dead yet, so I ad- 
vise true-hearted men to beware of them, 

“ By Jove, Maud,” I heard my brother say the 
other day, “ you have no idea how fascinating 
for a little while those soft-purring, pussy-cat 
women can be. I was really taken in; didn’t 
know my head from my heels; and if had mar- 
ried her, O-h-h! there isn’t words enough in the 
world to tell what a fool I’d been!” 

Then Maud looked serious for a few moments, 
perhaps she was thinking that even now it wasn’t 
a pleasant subject to discuss; but as she only 
said, “ Thank God that you didn’t,” I trust that 
all uncomfortable feeling has long ago evapora- 
ted, and can only respond, “ Thank God that 
he didn’t.” 





WHALES IN THE SEA OF JAPAN. 


Tue sun had scarcely risen from its watery 
bed, far away amid the blue waves of the sea of 
Japan, tinting the horizon and the sea with its 
golden beams, when a shout from the mast-head 
was heard : 

“ There she blows ! there she blows !” 

“ Where away ?” cried the captain. 

“ Three points off the lee-bow, sir,” replied 
the man aloft. 

“What does it look like?” inquired the 
captain. 

“Right whale, sir—fin out—lies like a log,” 
was the reply. 

Our good skipper, a man of about forty, with 
a rough and hardy-looking visage, orders the 
man at the helm to “keep her off a point;” 
meanwhile he suspends the spy-glass about his 
neck, and ascends the rigging for the purpose of 
getting a >**ter view of the prize. 

Now our ship was @ snug craft, of about five 
hundred tons burthen, aiid contained a crew that 
were unequalled in point of intelligence, energy 
and good nature. Led on as they were by buid 
and daring officers, but few gf those monsters of 
the deep escaped the ly lange if they came 
within killing dis _ While “ie movements 
of the whales were ed from , ‘oft, all hands 
were called and prepa tions mady’for the chase. 
The boats were ff the 7 the har- 
poons and lances, sp§ates, hatchets, knife and 
bucket, water-keg, thple-pins and other parapher- 
nalia for catching ‘and killing whales, were 
placed in the boats. ship was kept off, 
bearing down with a gentle breeze towards an 
old cow-whale and her ealf, which lay basking 
in the warm rays of the morning sun. When 
within a half mile of them, the order was given 
to haul the main yard aback and lower away. 
The crew step nimbly about, all bustle and con- 
fusion ; the ropes rattle on the deck ; yards and 
blocks squeak as they turn on their bolts, and 
now the sails pressed back against the mast. 

“ Belay all and man the boats,” shouts the 
mate. 

The steerers or harpooners, are all ready in 
their respective boats, together with their mates, 
and as they strike the water and the tackles cast 
off, the crew of each scramble down the chains 
and place themselves at their regular posts; as 
each man has a set duty to perform, the nature of 
that duty is determined by the place he occupies 
in the boat. Six men form a boat’s crew—a 
mate, boat-steerer and four regular oarsmen ; 
the boat-steerer usually pulls an oar until the 
boat approaches near the whale they wish to 
attack, when he “ peaks ” his oar, and standing 
up in the bow of the boat, grasps the harpoon 
and makes ready to fasten to the whale whenever 
the order is given by the mate. The mate dur- 
ing the chase, steers the boat, but after the whale 
is struck he takes the bow and the boat-steerer 
the steering-oar. 

Four of our boats were now down, skimming 
over the waves, and gradually diverging from 
each other as we left the ship. Having arrived 
in the vicinity of where we saw them go down 
last, we peaked our oars, and waited impatiently 
for the whales to come up. All eyes were in- 
tently watching any unusual ripple in the water, 
not knowing precisely where they would rise; 
besides, there was a great rivalry existing be- 
tween the boats’ crews to see which would fasten 
to the most whales, as each crew received credit 
upon the ship’s books for every whale they se- 
cured, and these books were examined by the 
owners at the return home of the ship; hence 
the eagerness to be first to discover the whale as 
she broke water, in order to gain the advantage. 
Our suspense was not long. 

She broke water within fifty yards of the first 
iate’s boat. Every man sprang to his oar, dip- 
ping lightly, and exerting every gnuscle ; the 
boat shot noiselessly forward ; but before either 
could reach a fastening distance she discovered 
us, and with a loud spout and vicious sweep of 
her flukes darted away, while the foolish calf, 
which was quite young, mistaking the first mate’s 
boat for its mother, rolled itself alongside, emit- 
ing a faint little spout, as it rooted its nose 
against the side of the boat. 

“Shall I fasten to this little fellow?” asked 
the boat-steerer, with harpoon raised. 

“Give it to him, George; secure the calf and 
the cow will not leave,” replied the mate. 

It seemed cruel to torture this unsuspecting 
and unsophisticated litle creature, as he writhed 
in anguish, with a harpoon three feet in length 
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the water with its flukes, without offering to fight 
or run after the fashion of older whales. 

Knowing that the cow would return to her 
calf the mate paid out line and steered off at a 
suitable distance, while the other boats were en- 
deavoring to harpoon her. Lashing the water 
with flukes and fins, making it white with foam, 
and spouting furiously—loud enough to be heard 
several miles—she started off on a circular course 
towards her progeny, alternately diving under 
water and swimming on the surface, until within 
a few yards of us, when she went down, and im- 
mediately came up directly under the calf, land- 
ing it ow her back. She now streck ews; from 
the boats with incredible speed, imagining, per- 
haps, that her escape with her young was cer- 
tain; but she was made aware of her mistake 
when she had run the full length of the slack- 
rope that had been paid out of the mate’s boat, 
for her burthen was pulled from her back. 

It seemed now as if her anger Enew no 
bounds ; with the suppleness of an eel, and the 
rapidity of thought, she swept her flukes from 
eye to eye; then raising it over her back, so as 
to nearly touch the top of her head, threw it 
back upon the water with astonishing force, in 
the meantime spouting most furiously. 

Again she made another circuit, and as she 
came alongside the calf threw her fin over it, 
and hugging it to her side spec away the second 
time to make good her escape ; but the distane: | 
of a few yards straightened the rope. However, 
nothing daunted, she kept on taking the boat 
after her, the lines having been made fast to the 
loggerhead of the boat. Seeing at !enc** that 
she gained nothing in distance from her ene- 
my, she relinquished her hold, and, with an 
ominous sweep of her flakes went down. 

The boats now formed nearly a circle, and 
each one prepared to give her a harpoon when 
she came up, if there was an opportunity. As 
we were waiting I chanced to look down into ths 
water by the side of the boat, and could just dis- 
cern some object deep down. It rapidly grew 
more distinct and was apparentiy rising to the 
surface, but ere the word of warning could be 
given she had risen under us, striking the bottom 
of our frail boat a little forward of midships 
with her head, knocking a hole through the thin 
bottom boards, and throwing the bow oarsman 
some six or seven feet into the air. Fortunately 
he came down into the stern sheets of the boat 
where we were all most unceremoniously piled 
by the unusual motion of our shattered craft. 
The whale now settled a little and the boat rest- 
ed fairly on the water, but commenced filling 
rapidly, and ere we could thrust a coat, or some 
soft garment into the breach, she had shot ahead 
about her length and thrown a corner of her 
flukes up into the bow, and elevating that portion 
of the boat to an angle of about thirty degrees, 
started off with us at railroad speed. . 

We were promiscuously thrown into the stern 
of the boat, and the water rushed over us 
through the breach, while a cloud of vapor and 
foaming spray.covered the.hoat.. I must confess 
that atnong us by this time there were some pale 
lips and livid visages, or my visual organs de- 
ceived me, although there was one among our 
number who, I am inclined to believe, had no 
kind of appreciation of danger, and that solici- 
tude for his personal safety was something which 
he knew nothing of. Even now he was not lack- 
ing in point of good humor and recklessness, 
for as we swept by one of the boats, the crew of 
which were struck with fear and astonishment 
at our singular and dangerous situation, he 
swung his hat and shouted at the top of his voice : 

“Here we go, boys, homeward bound—free 
passage—jump aboard !” 

This sally had the effect of breaking the spell 
somewhat, although we could not bring ourselves 
to the belief that it was all a joke. A distance 
of a quarter of a mile or so and our journey was 
accomplished. 

On letting us down, a sweep to the right and 
left with her flukes, gave us nothing but the frag- 
ments of a wreck to buoy us from the depths of 
the sea. Fortunately she left us thez, for had 
she given one more blow with that powerful 
weapon, some if not all of us would then and 
there have ended our career. She nuw returned 
to her calf, which was dying from its wounds. 

One of the boats hastened to our relief, and 
took us aboard the ship; in the meantime the 
young whale died and sunk, and one of the re- 
maining boats succeeded in fastening to the old 
one. After a severe struggle, of about three 
hours she was made to spout blood, which was 
soon fcllowed by the death struggle, a point of 
no small interest in the capture of whales. 

Our prize was towed alongside the ship and 
made fast with stout ropes, ready for dissection 
on the morrow. Her length was about ninety 
feet, and the flukes from one corner to the other 
about eighteen feet, with the other portions of 
the body as large in proportion. 











SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each elegantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, ov the receipt of *-==ty sents, or 
we will send the sx novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales : 


THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Tut Youro Lion or 
Mount Hor. A romance of the Eastern World. The 
best story which the popular author has ever written. 
Bs cee: cvcccesccsveesseees SYLVANUS COBB, Jr 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Taz Suvuco.en or rus 
CHESAPEAKE. A story Of the sea and our own const. 
A brilliant and stirring nautical tale from a favorite 
wuthor. By.......ee-eeeeeeeeee J. H. iNGRADAM. 

THE NEER : or, Taz ADVEwruners ov Tut Bornes. 
A Be! a vivid Amerieau story—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By.. oC -Da J.H ROBINSON. 

THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Tut Forrpyes or a 
Sotpigr. A story of iove and the low latitudes. A 
chsruring tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
BY. ccrcesccccccecveseccoss LIEUTENANE’ MURRAY. 





CHESTER: or, Txt Youre Huwrer o> 

Vineinta —A beautiful domestic, yo: mur wariiting, 
tale of Virginia in the colonial times of her history. 
BY. ..-cccccecesccsccess poe aay SYLVANUS CORR. Ja. 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, Tue Forrowes or « 
SPANISS CaValige. A vividly interesting story of the 
roving tribes of Gitanos in a, full of incident. 
BY... 2... ecesseceeees- ++ LI BUTENANT MURRAY. 
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To cure chapped Hands or Feet. 

To cure chapped hands or feet, which are #0 common 
in spring and fall, wash them clean, dry them before the 
fire, and rub them over with vinegar. When the surface 
ie dry, wash the acid off again with elean warm water, 
and when dry, apply to the chapped parts cream; but if 
it cannot be had, milk may be substituted with good 
effect. Rub two or three coats over the parts affected, 
and dry it before the fire. The pain will be relieved at 
once, and the sores will immediately heal ap. Those who 
are in the habitual use of lye, potash, or any other cor- 
rosive substance will do well to remember this. 





To make Coffee. 

There are various receipts for preparing and refining 
coffee. The following is the best that has ever come un- 
der our view, and is available in all places. Procure 
your coffee fresh roasted, and not too brown, in the pro- 
portion of a quarter of a pound for three persons Let it 
bc Mocha, and grind it just before using; put it intoa 
basin, and break into it an egg, yolk, white, shell and 
all; mix it with a spoon to the consistence of mortar; 
place it with warm—not boiling—water in the coffee-pot ; 
let it boil up and break three times, then standa few min- 
utes, and it will be asclear as amber, and the egg will 
give it a rich taste. 


White Beans. 

The cheapest food, and among the most nutritious that 
can be eaten, is white beans; cheapest to the consumer, 
and more profitable to the producer than wheat at one 
dollar and a quarter a bushel, when the beans sell at one 
dollar a bushel. The amount of nutriment in white 
‘sana is vinety-three per cent.; so that one dollar's 
worth of white beans, at two dollars a bushel, affords 
double the nutriment of a dollar's worth of potatoes, at 
«dollar a bushel. White beans, at two dollars a bushel, 
are a cheaper food than potatoes at half a dollar a bushel; 
beans having no waste. 





How to stop Blood. 

Take the fine dust of teas, or the scrapings of the inside 
of tanned leather, and bind it closely upon the wound, 
and the blood will very soon cease to flow. These arti- 
cles are recommended, because they are at al! times ac- 
cessible, and easy to be obtained. After the blood has 
ceased to flow, Javdanum may be advantageously applied 
to the wound. Due regard to these instructions will 
save agitation of mind, and a running for the surgeon, 
who would probably make no better prescription, if 
present. 


Indian Meal Dough Nuts. 

A teacup and a half of boiling milk, poured on two 
teacups of Indian meal. When it is cool add two tea- 
cups of wheat flour, one teacup of butter, one and a half 
of sugar, one of yeast, and two eggs, with a tablespoonful 
of cinnamon, or a grated nutmeg. If not sufficiently 
stiff, add equal portions of wheat and Indian meal. Let 
it rise till very light. Roll it about half an inch thick, 
and cut it into small diamond-shaped cakes, and boil 
them in lard. 

For a Cough. 

An excellent remedy for a cough caused by a common 
cold, is as follows: take half a pint of sharp vinegar, 
place in it an egg without being broken, allow it to re- 
main forty-eight hours, when it will be found that the 
shell has been completely dissolved by the acid; then 
break up the egg in the vinegar, add half a pintof honey, 
which being well mixed, will be ready for use. ae 
spoonful for a dose several times aday. It is said 
it never has failed to produce relief. 

Save the Soot. _ 

This, though generally chrown jaty~the wireet aid 
wasted, is one of the best manures. It is extensively 
used in England, and when only fifteen or twenty bush- 
els are applied to the acre, it induces the most luxuriant 
crops of wheat, and other grains. It contains in small 
compass, almost all the Ingredients of the coal or wood 
used for fuel. ’ 


Mucilage of Rice. 

Take one ounce of Carolina rice, and having 
washed it, steep it for three hours ina quart of tepid soft 
water in a pan placed upon the hob, then boil the whole 
slowly for another hour, and strain through a sieve. 








To make Hens lay. 

If a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper is given to a dozen 
hens with their food every other day, winter and sum- 
mer, the quantity of eggs they will produce will nearly 
double. So says Dr. Hall. 


White Cake. 

One pound loaf sugar, one pound flour, ten ounces 
butter, whites of ten eggs beaten to a froth, half tea- 
spoonful cream tartar, one do. of soda. 





Gold Cake. 

One and a half cups sugar, half cup butter, the yolks 
of seven eggs, one cup sour cream, half teaspoonful of 
salcratus; spice to your taste. 





Composition Cake. 

One pound loaf sugar, one pound of flour, seven eggs, 
half pint sour cream, one pound butter, one teaspoonful 
saleratus, raisins to liking 
Sunflower Seeds, 

The seeds of sunflowers have been found to render 
chickens not only fat, but the flesh is also rendered ten- 
der and juicy. . 
Lemon Pie. 

Grate one lemon, one teacup of sugar, one cup of wa- 
ter, one tablespoonful of flour, one egg. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rour- 
TRENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, = year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
=... unequalled circulation.’ It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and sball continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of avy family 
in whieh Battou's Pictoniat is a weekly visitor, campot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an sverage of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

{> It contains portraits of all neted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 

‘o> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Unien. and public buildings. north and south. 

I> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of . 

7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany. 

{O™ It cannot fail to delight and instruet every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

U7 The beet writers in the country ate engaged as 
regular contributors to Baliou’s Pictorial. 

(> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

7 le ongraviage etneste the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities. 

iF It forme two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 


| with about one thousand splendid engravings 


(> Thus forming « paper original in design, aod « 


| favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, OMe year... 16.6. e cece ee sineeus de OO 
O=2 CONF , CHO TERM... p.000scccerecevesedsorce« AED 
Five copies. one year. é > 
‘Twelve copies, one ycar (and one te the getter up 

of the ciub).......... onpiagnssenertin ae 


Any postmaster can receive » copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return G7 Sample copies sent when 


of mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 


Aestred 
Published exch Barvnpar, M. M. BALLOU, 
: Bo. 2 wisher 8t., Boston, Sines. 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WAKE, LADY, WAKE! 





BY C. H. CRISWELL. 


Wake, lady, wake! the day is peeping; 

Wake, lady, wake! the stars are sleeping— 

The moon ia hid beyond the billow ; 

Then haste thee, love, to leave thy pillow, 
And come away! 


Wake, lady, wake! the birds are singing, 

The matin bell the hour is ringing; 

The balmy breath of morn will cheer thee ; 

How canst thou sleep when I am near thee? 
Wake, love, ’tis day! 


Wake, lady, wake! the morn is blushing; 

The streamlet o’er the rock is rushing ; 

The rising sun thy casement greeteth ; 

Wake, dearest, wake! for time soon fleeteth 
Away! away! 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Senate consists not 
In airy schemes, or speculation ; 
The rule and conduct of all social! life 
Is her great province. Not in loncly cells 
Obscure she farks; but holds her heavenly light 
To sonates and to kings, to guide their cou: " 
And teach them to and bless mankind. 
All policy but hers is false and rotten; 
All valor not conducted by her precepts 
Is a destroying fury sent from hell, 
To plague unhappy man and ruin nations. 

Taomson. 








DANTE. 
Who wove his web 

And thrust it into bell, and drew it forth 

Immortal, having burned all that could burn, 

And leaving only what shall still be found 
Untouched, nor with the smell of fire upon it, 
Under the funeral ashes of the world. 

Srpvey Dost. 





RECOLLECTED MUSIC. 


And other days come back to me 
ihangt gion tne aay 
el and solemn. e ie cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind.—Brron. 


Domestic Story Department. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


FIRST AND THIRD MARRIAGES. 














BY WILLIAM H. SHERMAN. 


“ Tavs you see, my own Hortense, that I must 
leave you. I shall provide an income of a hun- 
dred louis for your expenses. Look forward 
constantly to my return; and when fortune again 
smiles upon me, I shall come back, never again 
to be separated until death.” 

The weeping wife could not be comforted. It 
was hard, that, so soon after her marriage, when 
the world seemed so bright and gay, and when 
‘wealth and fortune smiled so serenely upon hor, 
all should be swept away, and she left, like a 

widow, to protect herself. The husband 

almost distracted with the thought of leaving 
her. His heart had been bound up in his beaut? 
fal Hortense. She had been b=05i from boy- 


twa} wib- vkaint-uteam of his existence; and 
when he had attained the distinction of one of 
the merchant princes of Montreal, he married 
her and placed her in the very heart of luxury. 


Misfortunes came on swift wings to the happy 
pair. One by one his possessions left him, and 
worse than that, others were involved in his af- 
fairs, who were less able to lose than himself. 
He could not look upon tie ruin of those around 
him; for he had a kind heart, and would not 
wrong Any one for the world. They that lost by 
his ill fortune, admitted that M. Valentin was a 
strictly honest man ; and that is great praise from 
those who are injured by a man’s ill luck. People 
are but too apt to call it dishonesty. 

There was but a single bright spot before M. 
Valentin. Australia gleamed up warm and 
golden, and with a desperation born of love to 
his wife, and justice to his creditors, he secretly 
embarked for tho land of promise. There was a 
nine days’ wonder as to where he was gone, and 
to what purpose ; and then he «ied out of the 
thoughts of the community, as thoroughly as if 
he had been buried in the old cathedral burying 
place. 

The weeping Hortense removed to another 
locality ; the fashionables who had strained every 
nerve to get invited to the house of the rich mer- 
chant, never paused to ask after his wife, and 
lonely and miserable, without friends or relatives, 
Hortense drooped and pined, until the beauty 
which her husband so praised, was changed into 
dimness. She never heard from M. Valentin. 
No single word had ever cheered her solitude 
since he lefther. As month after month dragged 
its slow weight along, and no tidings reached 
her, her heart utterly sunk within her, and 
she believed him dead. What indeed could she 
think? It was better to think so than to believe 
him unmindful of her, and day after day she 
watered his memory with the tears of genuine 
sorrow, a8 one sorrows for the beloved dead. 

She put om the deepest mourning, kept her 
room for months, and when she finally went out 
again, and that only to church, her sorrow was 
written plainly in the face, which, if it had lost 
some of its beauty, was yet most deeply interest- 
ing. So at least thought the young Eugene 
Stanbury, an Englishman of unblemished char- 
acter and prosperous business. He saw her at 
church, devised some ingenious experiment to 
be introduced, and begged the privilege of wait- 
ing upon her. The lady pleaded her inability to 
entertain company, the impropriety of her re- 

ceiving gentlemen, and a thousand reasons why 
he should not visit her. 

He overruled them all, besought her to waive 





all ceremony with him, to consider him as a 
deeply attached friend, a brother, anything in 
short, if he might be permitted to see her somo- 
times ; and Hortense, weary of her monotonous 
and dreary life, at last consented. 

Once having renewed the delicious conscious- 
ness of a protecting presence, she found it hard 
to give it up for the mere punctilious fear of 
what the world would say of her. Indeed she 
had long since shaken hands with the world, and 
parted from it. She owed it no favor. It had 
no right to criticise her concuct. Thus she rea- 
soned, while listéming to Eugene’s impassioned 
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entreaties that she would lay aside her sorrow for 
the dead, and become his wife. 
Still she hesitated. She truly believed in her 


huisband’s death, for would he not have written | 
Of the many letters she 


had he been living? 
had written him, the many inquiries she had in- 

stituted, no answer could be obtained. No one 

knew anything of M. Valentin. 

In an hour of more than usual loneliness and 
trouble, she whispered to herself, that should 
Eugene press his suit anew, she would consent to 
marry him. She liked him, she was weary of 
her own life, caged and cribbed as she was ; she 
longed for freedom from the restraint that poverty 
and widowhood were constantly imposing upon 
her, and all these combined, operated wonder- 
fully in Eugene’s favor. The marriage was 
strictly private ; and half Mr. Stanbury’s friends 
had no suspicion that she had ever married at all 
until she became his wife. 

He took her to a pleasant home, as comfort- 
able, if not quite as luxurious as the one she had 
shared with M. Valentin; and ull that she could 
ask for was showered upon her with generous 
profusion. Their dwelling, two or three miles 
from the heart of Montreal, was surrounded with 
trees and flowering shrubs of every description. 
Inside, there was every comfort that a loving 
heart could suggest. The heart of Hortense 
awoke to life, to love, to happiness, and to see 
her thus rejoiced that of her husband. 

Two years of almost unmingled bliss went by; 
but the third year commenced with some alarm 
for the health of Eugene. Twice had Hortense 
seen him draw a handkerchief from his lips, 
which was steeped in blood ; and often his nights 
were passed in coughing, until nature was ex- 
hausted, and the morning sleep found him drench- 
ed in the terrible sweats which so surely portend 
consumption. Hortense struggled against this 
new and terrible sorrow. It was the first time 
that she had watched over one dear toher. It 
was the first time that she had seen the effects of 
this insidious disease ; and hope and fear alter- 
nated in her breast, until at length she hoped 
against all hope, and the blow came down upon 
her, all the harder that she had not schooled her- 
self to feel its approach. 

Tt was hard to see him parting with the mute 
evidences of his brief happiness. Every window 
where he had sat with her, every arbor where 
they had rested, every tree under whose shades 
they had walked, or whose trunk he had carved 
with her name, all received a tender, farewell 
look. 

“ How can I part with you, dearest ?” he asked, 
after his painful journey round the rooms and 
the garden. 

“Eugene! do not name it—you will break 
my h ” 

“ But you must hear it, Hortense. I cannot 
stay with youlong. Thank Heaven that I leave 
you above want. Promise psy utat, that you 
will new: seave thishome. Trust me, I will be 

with you in spirit, when the form is laid in the 
earth; watching, guarding, if possible speaking 
to you.” , 

It was his last night on earth. When the 
morning broke, his eyes were closed in slumber. 

Hortense wandered for months about her beau- 
tiful home, like a perturbed spirit. There was 
nothing that had been touched by Eugene, that 
had not a solemn and sacred value in her eyes. 
The trees he had planted, the bowers he had 
formed, all had a meaning to her that no one 
else could understand; and yet upon each one 
of these, and upon her whole heart and life 
seemed written, “Ichabod, the glory has de- 
parted.” 


It is time to go back to the days of M. Valen- 
tin, and see what became of the fond husband, 
the courageous adventurer. At first he was al- 
most distracted at the thought of parting with 
Ilortense; but once the Rubicon passed, he 
became more calm. A few years he thought 
would find them together, never to p&rt; and 
perhaps they would be all the happier for the 
separation. 

Full of hope he went to the mines of Australia. 
Day by day he wrought there, enduring hard- 
ships unheard-of before, but bearing them with 
the courage and fortitude of ahero. Ever before 
him was the word Hortense. It nerved his arm 
in the rough mines, when he struck his iron into 
the gold-giving soil ; it soothed him when he lay 
burning with fever, in @ rude ghanty in the 
mountains ; his thought by day and his dream 
by night was still his own Hortense. Not a 
word, however, ever reached him from her; and 
often he shuddered at the fearful probabilities 
that arose to his mind. Hortense might be sick, 
suffering ; might deem him dead or unfaithful; 
no, that could never be—she would have faith in 
him as in the sun. Come what would, she 
would not be shaken in her trust. Butas he lay 
in the miserable shed which held his sick bed, 
he would have given worlds for one glance from 
her eye, one pressure of her hand to show that he 
was not forgotten, and as he watched the stars 
overhead, shining through the crevices of the 
low roof, he thought that if Hortense were dead, 
she would appear to him then in his utmost 
need 





The rude miners were too intent on gain to 
watch beside his ted, and many were the long 
days and nights in which he lay untended. Aid 
came at last in the shape of a child—a young 
boy whose father was at work in the mines, and 
whose mother supported herself and ehild by 
washing. Hours did little Ben Cole sit beside 
him, watching every movement, and trying to 
give him ease ; or bringing water from the spring, 
he would bathe his fevered forehead with his 
little hands. A tender nurse indeed was little 
Ben, and on his recovery, M. Valentin made the 
old washerwoman happy by providing well for the 
boy. 

M. Valentin had been richly rewarded for his 
enterprise. Gold had showered in upon him in 
almost fabulous profusion ; and now he seriously 
thought of returning home. Somewhat enfeebled 
by his late illness, he was struck with dismay at 
being again prostrated, and to find that his dis- 
order was the dreaded small pox. That he 
lived through this, was only because his consti- 
tution was so excellent, that even this enemy 





could not vanquish it. We did live, but his own 
mother could not have known him, so deeply 
scarred and disfigured had he become. With 
his first returning strength, he set out for home. 
Hortense! Montreal! were now the beginning 
and end of his aspirations. One only thing 
marred his joy on the homeward route. Would 
Hortense love the gcarred and disfigured face 
that looked at him from the little glass in his 
cabin? Would she endure the long, shaggy 
beard by which he was enabled to cover a part 
of the deep scar? 

He had taken passage in an American vessel 
bound for New York. He arrived safely, and the 
next hour saw him on his way to Montreal. 
He found his course to the neighborhood where 
Hortense had proposed going after his departure. 
He inquired everywhere for Madame Valentin. 
No one knew her. His own person was not 
recognized, even when he haunted the old places 
of business. Another name, of course, was upon 
the familiar door; and hither he turned his 
steps, to see if haply some old friend of former 
days might not have heard of her. Even the 
name was unremembered, or pretended to be; 
and yet the person he asked was one whom he re- 
membered as plotting zealously to be invited to 
his dinner parties. 

“They will remember me when they find I 
am rich again,” said Valentin to himself, bitterly. 

He turned into-a by-street, and saw a beggar 
sitting in the sunshine. It was the most cor- 
dial and happy face that had met his gaze since 
he came back. The man did not ask for any- 
thing either, nor show him the withered arm that 
hung loosely under his coat; and hopeless as the 
question seemed, he thought he would ask it. 

As he dropped money into the ragged hat 
that lay on the ground beside the beggar, he said 
carelessly. ‘Can you tell me where Madame 
Valentin lives now, my man ?” 

“T used to know her when sho lived in Queen 
Street. Was that the one?” 

It was the street where M. Valentin’s grand 
house stood. ; 

“She has gone from that house, but she did 
not forget old Jack, and many’s the penny she 
has given me since. Glad enough was I when I 
heard she was married again.” 

“ Married!” 

“Bless you, sir, yes; married to Mr. Stan- 
bury, but poor man, he died a year ago.” 

“Do you know where she lives now ?” 

“ Somewhere out of town. I don’t go so far 
now Lam so old. I think it is in Bloomsbary 
Place, West Terrace.” 

To paint M. Valentin’s feelings would be » 
hopeless task. Hortense married, h»* Still 
free! A painful revulsion took y»«ce in his 
mind, and he resolved, as ~!' seemed to forget 
him, that he word not yet discover himself. 
That niph* » sited the neighlorhood of Hor- 






aged to secure|thénext house, which happened 
to be quite ty, and “Raving its garden ad- 
joining her ® The ;“} ¥day he furnished it 
richly, an ef servarts, bought a 
fine carriage 4nd ind, under the name of 
Richie, he seftled dows zho watch at his leisure 
the movements of his bor. He chose all 
his private rooms on that fide of the house that 
overlooked hers. 

The first time that hé saw her, was in the gar- 
den. She looked still handsome, but very sad 


and pensive. He wondered if it was for his loss 
or her late husband’s! He soon became satis- 
fied that she lived a very retired and quiet life ; 
that she had little company and kept early hours. 
It was early spring, but he had plenty of flowers 
and fruit in the green-house, and he sent some 
for her acceptance with Mr. Richie’s compli- 
ment. Again and again he repeated the gifts, 
and each time with a selection that marked a 
delicate taste. Hortense was charmed with her 
new neighbor whom she had not seen. 

The flowers had been sent several times, when 
he added to them a request that he might call on 
the lady. She returned a favorable answer, and 
under cover of the twilight hour, he found him- 
self in the room with Hortense. The sound of 
his voice filled her with indescribable emotion, 
because it resembled that of her first husband ; 
but she persuaded herself that it must be fancy. 
She found her neighbor agreeable and attentive. 
He did not neglect amy opportunity of being 
with her. They réde together, sung together, 
and often his voice would thrill through the soul 
of Hortense, like a remembered lay from some 
far-off land. 

Insensibly she was becoming interested in him. 
He had told her much that was true of his past 
life, and openly mourned some being whom he 
said was lost to him—he did not say by death— 
but Hortense saw it in that light More and 
more tender grew their intercourse, for the lady 
seemed utterly to disregard his scars, until she 
was scarcely surprised, and certainly not offend- 
ed, at receiving an offer of his hand. 

She was alone in the world; she had no one 
to consult, no one who had any right to blame 
her for trusting to one of whom she knew so 
little. It was her own risk, and she accepted 
him ; frankly telling him how well she had loved 
him who had gone from her sight, and promising 
that she would try to love him as well. 

M. Valentin exulted greatly in this answer, 
and came near discovering himself; but he had 
desired to delay it to a certain time, and he 
checked himself in time. The wedding day was 
appointed and everything was in readiness for 
the occasion. In exchanging rings, Hortense 
looked fixedly at the one which the bridegroom 
gave her. It was the very ring which M. Val- 
entin had given her at their first wedding! She 
fainted on the spot, and he began to think that 
he had earried matters too far. He hung over 
her with an anxiety such as he never knew 
before. If she died now by his own folly, what 


would become of him? He execrated his scheme 
and repented even with tears that he had been 
led to pursue it. 


But Hortense awoke to life, awoke to the new 
jey of his presence, to ask his forgiveness for the 
past, and inspire new hope for the future There 
had ever been an inexplicable attraction towards 
him on her part, from their first interview ; and 
as she confessed this, her husband was quite in- 


clined to be satisfied, and to forgive the apparent 
disrespect which he fancied she had paid his 
memory. 

As M. Valentin predicted, the inhabitants of 
Montreal, as soon as they found out his wealth, 
were happy to make his acquaintance, and re- 
membered him as an old friend. With the true 
spirit of an honest man, he has liquidated his | 
debts to the last farthing; and now, with his 
still beautiful wife, is travelling through Europe, 
happy as any couple can possibly be on their 
bridal tour. 








A NEW REMEDY. 


The Cincinnati Commercial says, a German 
who resides in Mill Creek township while re- 
cently suffering from a Poon College Hill sent 
for a physician who resides on Hill. In 
a short time the doctor called on him, prescribed 
two bottles of cod liver oil, and receiving his fee 
of eight dollars, was told by the German, who 
disliked the size of the bill, that he need not come 
again. The German, who, by-the-by had not 
heard the doctor’s prescription very well, su; 
posed he could get the oil and treat himself. 
The doctor saw no more of his patient for some 
time, but one day passing by the residence of 
= German, he — a him at 

len digging lustily. @ case seem 
pM 9 of the virsees of cod liver oil that he 
to make more particular inquiries about it. 

“You seem to be getting very well,” said he, 
addressing the German. 

“ Yaw, Lish well,” responded the formerly 
sick man. 

“You took as much oil as I told you?” que- 
ried the doctor. * 

“O, yaw, L have used more as four gallons of 
de dog liver oil.” 

“The what ?’’ said the astonished doctor. 

“De dog liver oil dat you say I shall take. I 
have killed most every fat little dog 1 could 
catch, and de dog liver oil have cure. It is 
great medicine dat dog liver oil.” 

The doctor had nothing to say, but rode 
quickly away, and noticed in his memorandum 
book that consumption might be as readily cured 
with dog liver oil as cod liver oil. 
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Where the lingering twilight reposes, 
And think upon heaven and thee. 
The reddest of all those roses 
Nor the perfume ite bosom disel 
or the ts am 0ses, 
So sweet as the kisses we sip.—Hariz. 


Tulips. 

The flower of a first ratecalip should be large, and 
composed ¢ six petals—these proceeding a little horizon- 
tey at first, and then turning upward,—forming almost 

8 perfect cup, with a round bottom, rather widest at the 
top. The three exterior petals should be rather larger 
than the interior ones, and broader at the base, all of 
them having perfectly entire edges, free from notch or 
serrature, and the top of each being broad and well 
rounded; the ground color of the flower at the bottom of 
the cup should be clear white or yellow, and the various 
rich-colored stripes, which are the principal ornament of 
& fine tulip, should be regular, bold, and distinct on the 
margin, terminating in fine broken points, elegantly 
feathered or penciled. The centre of each petal should 
contain ene or more bold blotches or stripes, intermixed 
with small portions of the original or breeder color, ab- 
ruptly broken into many irregular obtuse points. 


Hyacinths. 

Hyacinths grown in pots are especial favorites, and are 
elegant parlor ornaments in winter. In an ordinary 
garden-pot of suffielent depth—not less than ten or eleven 
inches—a clump or knot of hyacinths of different colors 
may be grown. Three is a goud number to constitute 
these bouquets, and the permutations and combinations 
that may be worked out in this way with the different 
colors of white, blush, pink, pale-yellow, red, porcelain- 
blue, deep-blue, violet, and dark purple, afford a varied 
scope for the exereise of one’s taste. 





The Holiy-tree. 

The American, like the European holly, which it close- 
ly resembles, is a handsome, low tree, whose scarlet ber- 
ries and green leaves, bright throughout the winter, 
make it a pleasing garden ornament. Itis of slow growth, 
however, and very difficult to transplant. When traus- 
planted, they should be protected for a while from the 
heat of the sun. The best time for transplanting is early 
in the spring, before the plant has begun to shoot. The 
silver and gold-edged varieties are very beautiful. 


The Narcissus. 

Grown in pots, it well deserves a place in every sun- 
shiny parlor window. The varieties of this plant, con- 
sisting merely of the different shades of two colors only, 
yellow and white, in single and double central flowers, 
offer much less diversity than other bulbs of similar rank. 
Still, they have their steady admirers, attracted by their 
graceful habit, the ease with which they are brought 
forward, and even by their powerful odor. 
Pelargoniums. 

The number of varieties of this plant, considerably ex- 
ceeds a thousand, though many of these doubtless, so 
closely resemble each other, as scarcely to be distin- 
guished. The colors are generally brilliant; in some, a 
single shade predominates, while others are variously 
blotched, striped and shaded in a unique manner. The 
whole family sre generally kept in pots the year round, 
but where it can be avoided. this is injudicious. 
Potentilla. 

The potentillas are of various shades of red, or deep 
blood red, crimson, rosy crimsou, orange, scarlet, salmon 
color and blush; they are low plants, and grow like the 
strawberry, but without runners, producing a profusion 
of flowers in July, August and September. 

Japan Lilies. 

These tlowers are white, crimson-spotted, or spotted 
white and red. They are the most beautiful of all lilies, 
hardy and blooming in the open air, during the months 
of August and September. 

American Cowslips. 

These are pretty, small plants, with flower-stems about 
a foot high, bearing a cluster of very singular and pretty 
flowers, either purple or white in May and June. 





Sedum. 

There are several varieties of sedums. They all have 
thick, fleshy leaves and showy flowers, are well adapted 
to embellish rock-work, and bloom from July to October. 


The Day Lily—Hemerocallis. 

These lilies are red, or copper-colored, or bright yellow, 
fine showy plants, with narrow leaves and large trumpet- 
shaped blossoms. 

Trifoliata Gillenia. 

The three-leaved gillenia is a small plant with red and 
white flowers, white inside and red without, blossoming 
in August and September. 

Victoria Tricolor Peony. 

The outer petals are pale rose mottled with pink, cen- 
tre ones yellowish white, with s few red marks, very large 
end full. 


Qester's Picnic. 


I. 
Here I lie, 
* With my three daughters’ 
All of drinking 
Cheltenham waters. 
If we had stuck 
To Epsom salts, 
We'd not have been lying 
In these here vaults. 


Il. 
To all my friends I bid adieu, 
A more sudden death you never knew, 
As I was leading the old mare to drink, 
She kicked and me quicker'n a wink. 
Itt. 
Here lie the bones of Riehard Sawton, 
Whore death, alas, was strangely brought on; 
Trying one day his corns to mow off, 
The razor slipped and cut his toe off. 
His toe—or rather what nap ee to— 
An inflammation quickly flew to; 
Which took, alas, to mortifying, 
And was the cause of Richard's dying. 


RNA ee eee es 


“ Blind! what do you mean by that?’’ 

‘* Why, massa, when I was in de room gibben de paper, 
he axed me whar my hat was, and perhaps you wont be- 
Neve me, but masa, he war on de top of my hed de hull 


ANNA RA Ne en eee 


Lord Tenterden had contracted so inveterate a habit of 


keeping himself and every else to the precise matter 
iu Tans, that once, x it dinner, having 
a county trate if he would take venison, apd re- 


ceiving what he deemed an evasive reply — 
“ Thank you, my lord, I am going to take boiled 


His lordship immediately replied : 

* That, sir, is no answer to my question; I ask you 
again if you bake venison, and J will trouble you to say 
yes or no, without farther prevarication.” 


A dentist recently wrote to Key. J. H. Smith, of Buf- 
falo, as follows : 

“Tam a Baptist dentist, and not finding such em- 
ployment as I could wish in this village, 1 will ask what 
sre the chances of my profession in your growing and 
beautiful city?” 

zee cutgy men acknowledging the receipt of the letter, 
replied : 

* Permit me to add, that I have carefully looked over 
the outlines of the Baptist faith, and have been unable 
to discover tooth-pulling referred to therein.” 








A German doctor, of the allopathic order, once, in jest, 
proposed the following question to Hahnemann, the 
tounder uf the homeopathic school : 

“If the millionth part of # grain has so much moe 
would not an ounce of the same substance, thrown ii 
the lake of Geneva, be sufficient to cure the whole of 
Switzerland?” 

** Sir,” was the answer, ‘‘ the most violent stom tht* 
ever blew would not agitate the lake in a dgewt sufficient 
to make a general solutiorvaf the medidie in the water.” 


Brun, a celebrated moitiste of Paris, was re- 
ently called upon by the Princess Murat, who wished 
some toilette articles prepared for a grand ball. To have 
them ready in time, it would have been necessary to 
work ou Sunday, which Melanie refused to do. 

It seems to me,” said the haughty lady to her, “ that 
you are more of a princess than a modiste.” 
“Aud you, madame, seem to me more of a modiste 


than a princess,”’ was the ready reply. 
A fellow of Trinity College, Camb: , on the eve of 
his departure from the University, hed at St. Mary’s 


upon the words, ** Have patience with me, and I will pay 
you all.” And, owing a great sum of money in the town, 
he enlarged mightily on the first part of the text, ‘‘ Have 
patience,” etc. es : a says 8 I Tia to the 
second part, ‘ an: youall;’ but “amen 
too long on your patienss, { ieust leave thas ll next 
opportunity ; so pray have patience with me.” 


“I love to look upon & young man. There is a hidden 





concealed his breast which charms and 

ayo ter of clergyman te find the 
a 

ehve aaa bn Gees of her father’s 


manuscript, as he had left ig in his study, sat down and 


— my sentiments, xactly, papa—gll but the 
ns.” 
ie 


‘$0, Father Taylor dived with you to-day?” asked 
Box of Vox. : 

~ Rather Taylor? Not at all. What made you think 
30?” 

“ Why, I heard you at the butcher's this morning tell 
him you wauted a good parsnip.” 

** What of that!” 

** Well, isn’t a pa snip father tailor?” 


we 


A reward of five hundred dollars is offered to the first 
active man who discovers a single Lewspaper borrower 
that is williug to uamit that there is anything published 
now-a-days worth readiog. : 

Another reward is offered, of half the sum above speci- 
fied, to the chap who candidly allows that ne can't get 
up 4 paper better than everybody else. 


wh ee ee ee ere ee 


Blobbs says that the *‘ grab-bag”’ system carried on at 
ladies’ fairs, where a shilliug * a grab ” is charged for the 
highest prize, valued two cents, always remiuds him of 
the shrewd colored individual who issued #4 76 iu shin- 
plasters, payable when presented iu sums of five dollars. 
That darkey should be made # bank director. 


“Charley, what makes your cheeks so red?” asked his 
sister's adwirer, of a littie urchin tive years vid. 

* "Cause I put some of sister's paiut on. She puts it 
ou every day.” 

it was an embarrassing disclosure allround. At least, 
Charley thought so after the visitor was goue. 


—_—~ 


A Rhode Island clergyman lately illustrated the neces- 
sity of corpureal punishment for tae correction of juven- 
ile depravity, with the remark that ‘the child when 
once Marted in @ course of evil conduct, was like @ loco- 
ae on the wrong track. It takes the switch to get it 


Nee eee ee eee 








A negro passing under a scaffold where some repairs 
were going on, a brick fell from above on his head, and 
was broken in two by the fall. Sambo very coolly raised 
his head and exclaimed: 

* Hallo, you white man up dar, if you don’t want your 
bricks broken, ust keep ’em off my head:” 


RASA RAR anne ty 


A New York punster challenged a sick man’s vote at 
the recent election, on the ground that he was au ili legal 
voter. 

Probably it was the same person who challenged a 
squint-eyed voter, because he was not natural cycs-ed. 
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This long established aud well known weekly . 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘ househoid werd” from Maine to Califor- 
nie, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be s weekly visitor to every American home, 
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(> It is just such o poem sae folter, brother or 
to 








(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in ite eight super-ro: 
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ts tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate s 
for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 

is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
is almost incaiculabie. 
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CHAPTER IX.—[cony 


“Tho Narragansetts and the 
resumed Kempton, “are before u 
in’ blood is up. ‘They're killin’ »: 
burnin’ along the border. We 
ourselves right in their way. Ni 
all singular, if this fool was to 
the head by a heathen? Peo 
wonder it hadn’t happened befor 

“Your plan—come to that! 
voices, 

“Patience, my masters; I ha: 
very point. We must push on 
near Pokanoket or some Wam 
ment as we can get without a 
will be to-morrow night, probabi 

it is dark enough, we will tie ou 
mander to a tree, build a lange fir- 
tention, and leave the spot with 
haste. He'll be found before o & 
warrant, and we shall have ao . 
with him.” 

This villanous proposal was 
general favor, and it was unanb 
to pueit in practice, be the con 
they might. 

“To proyent betrayal by any 
who may incline to be faint-h 
Kempton, shrewdly, “ let us agree 
shall speak with the idiot withor. 
and hearing of « third party.” 

The soldiers applauded this p 
but Bangs remained silent. 

“My master,” said Kempto: 
addressing Bangs, “it would se 
not very heartily enter into this | 

Bangs replied with some con 
thought the youth ought not to 
without a trial. He proposed th, 
trust him for a couple of days, yie' 
to all reasonable commands, w! 
his ability sufficiently for them td 
their lives were endangered by bh 
capacity. 

‘This suggestion produced evid 
tion. ‘Their confidence in their 
immediately began to decrease. 
to each other stealthily, and treat: 
and unfriendly looks, which cou! 
effect than to put him in fear fi 
sonal safety. 

“ Gentlemen,” he began, when 
ed a long way in silence, “ you 
think best. I merely made the | 
our own good ; because it would 
awkward if we should attempt o 
serious nature and not succeed. | 
know, would be attended with di» 
sequences,” 

This humane effort to befriend 
no better than the other. One « 
fellows auswered that they woul. 
ful to attempt nothing that should 
be, they would add to the prec: 
thought of, and not permit him (| 
any communication with Nathan 
trast him « moment out of their 
were determined to put it in no 

betray them. After the job is 
red, “ you'll be ag guilty as the res 
you assent to it, and are therefor 
the law, an necomplice. If we 
you'll swing, too ; for we'll swear 
the chief instigator of the matter 

will prove too many for you.” 

If there was anything utterly al 
Bangs, it was the idea of deliberar 
could, while under the influence 
tack a dog or get into « quarrel 
petration of a crime falling ande 
penalties of the law, was somethir 
from his most vicious thoughts 
with the most terrible apprehensior 
tarnkeys, courts of justice, large w 
juries, and finally the gallows, we 
horror that beyan w drift chaotier 
his mind. His alarms did not ¢ 
startling imaginations. There w 
(probable we might eay) catastroph 
the scaffold ; the villains might 

through bie head and cast has bod 
dark pool they should find 
Ideas of this com plexion —wt, 


